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Bess and the Baby. 


A DRAMATIC STORY. 


™ HANK you, sir! I am always glad to have a look at a 
paper; one never knows what may turn up. Maybe 
there will be a big robbery in it, or even a murder.” 

The speaker was a hale-looking, white-whiskered man of 
perhaps seventy, who was my sole companion in a third-class 
compartment on the Midland, in which, from motives of economy, 
I was travelling up to town. His remark came in answer to 
a Telegraph, which I had handed him in the usual courteous: 
style of a Britisher. “Care to look at it? I’ve done, and there’s: 
nothing at all in it.” The way he suggested a murder as x 
possible tit-bit amused me rather, for he looked too contented and 
comfortable to have much of a relish for horrors, and I was idly~ 
trying to guess what he had been as a younger man, when he- 
broke in with a—“ There, I told you so! Sure to light on somes. 
thing interesting,” and proceeded to read aloud the following: 
announcement: “On Friday, the roth, at St. Bede's, near 
Hallow’s Kene, Cornwall, Bessie Raymond to Charles Salter of 
that village. There!” ended the old man triumphantly, “I always 
said they would make a match of it, and now they have.” 

The old fellow seemed so supremely satisfied at his prophecy 
having proved true, that I felt compelled to ask what interest he 
had in the young people, and who they were? One question led 
to another, and finding my companion to be rather a character in 
his way, I asked him point blank to give me the whole of the tale 
at which he was hinting—where did he first see Miss Bessie? but 
he preferred to tell his story in his own manner. 
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“You don’t know who I am, sir,” he began, drawing himself up 
with an air of conscious importance, while I confessed my much- 
to-be-regretted ignorance. My informant cleared his throat and 
held himself stiffer than before: “I am Sergeant Black, late of | 
Scotland Yard,” quoth he. My want of knowledge must have been 
extreme, or his fame less extended than he had imagined, for as 
far as I knew I had never heard his name before, Rather, how- 
eVer, than offend him, and so lose his story, which promised to 
lessen the tedium of travelling, I made a bold shot at an answer. 
“Oh, the wonderful detective,” cried I. “I know!” The great 
man beamed in reply: “You're very good, sir; I was a detective, 
and this trip of mine to Cornwall, which I am going to tell you 
about, was some twenty years ago and more, when I was after 
one of the biggest scoundrels that ever went unhung. You have 
heard of Jem Blake?” My chances of hearing his narrative again 
trembled in the balance, for Sergeant Black evidently objected to 
speak to ignorant ears. I was about to profess the closest 
intimacy with Jem Blake, when the Sergeant’s scrutiny relaxed. 
“No,” said he, decisively ; “you’re too young. Well, Blake was 
this scoundrel” (I silently congratulated myself on not having 
‘claimed his acquaintance), “and it was after him that I was sent 
down to Cornwall. He had been giving us a rare amount of 
trouble in town, had Jem, for there was never a swindling 
transaction or a big jewel robbery, but he had the principal 
management of it, and though we had often caught less im- 
portant members of the gang, we never could get at him. But 
after that great bank affair in ’60, when both the porter and his 
wife were found dead in their beds, and the whole place was 
ransacked, one of the other fellows turned Queen’s evidence, and 
swore that it was Blake who had murdered them both; and after 
giving his booty into other hands, had himself decamped down to 
this Hallow’s Kene, whither I followed him. 

“What a queer little place it was,to be sure! Just a cluster of 
some three-score of huts, with a couple of public-houses and one 
solitary policeman, who apparently had been placed there for the 
reason that his stupidity unfitted him for any better post; the 
nearest magistrate lived ten miles away, and as far as I know 
there was neither doctor nor parson for twice as many more. A 
poverty-stricken, God-forsaken place, but just the sort of out-of- 
the-way corner a man like Blake would choose, when he had made 
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the village, for this talk Iha had with him had taken place in 
the open, on a sort of comm |, where I could be sure of not being 
overheard. ‘Only to th ik,’ repeated the man, as I was 
leaving him to turn into the public where I was lodging, ‘only to 
think that Morton should >e this Blake after all!’ I angrily 
bade the fool hold his tongue, and threatened him with unheard- 
of penalties if he should disclose the object of my visit—which, by- 
the-by, I had given out as being for the sea air, and to try the 
fish cure, which a London physician had recommended, by which 
I meant to make a virtue of necessity, and eat fish for all my 
meals. But, of course, even those few words had been overheard, 
as I learnt when a woman followed me into the bar, and asked to 
speak to me.alone. What was she like? Well, a tall, gaunt 
woman, with sunken cheeks, and large blue eyes that looked as 
though all the light and happiness had been washed out of them 
long ago. Her things hung about her in rags, and the white, 
thin face of a baby girl was pressed against the still thinner breast 
of the mother. 
“Who are you? I asked her when we were alone, and I had 
made a voyage of discovery as to the chances of our remaining so. 
“© Tam Bess Raymond,’ she answered, ‘and I heard what you 
said about Jim. You want him, don’t you ” 
“* Where do you live ? I asked cautiously. The woman jerked 
02 
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her head in the direction of the old flint cottage, in which Roberts 
(the policeman) had said that Morton lived ; ‘and if you want to 
get him, I'll take you to him.’ 

“*Will you ? I asked doubtfully ; she had come directly to the 
point, and her way of speaking and general manner made me sure 
she was keeping faith with me, but still I knew I had only myself 
to rely upon, and had no inclination to walk straight into the lion’s 
den ; on the other hand, if I could only secure the man, I knew I 
was sure of warm commendation from head-quarters, and a large 
reward into the bargain. ‘Will you? I repeated. Bess tore back 
her rags, showing livid bruises on neck and arms. 

“*Will I? she cried ; ‘look there! Jem gave me these—Jem, 
for whom I’ve slaved night and day, and saved over and over 
again!’ Her voice, which until now had been uniformly dull and 
spiritless, rang now with a terrible resentment, as she raised her 
bony arms, and held the child towards me. ‘And Jem gave me 
her, and to-day he cursed her!’ That decided me. 

“¢ Shall I come now ” I asked her, fully believing in the maxim 
‘Strike while the iron is hot,’ and understanding that the feeling 
which to-day had prompted her to betray Blake, to-morrow might 
vanish if the man threw her a kind word instead of a curse. 

““Yes, come now, she answered, falling back into her 
dulled tone, and then we arranged how to effect his capture, 
my professional skill aided by her quick woman’s wits. It 
appeared that the cottage simply comprised a big room for the 
basement, and overhead an empty garret, which was reached 
from below by means of a ladder. I was to take up my 
position in this garret, and Roberts was to be outside, but well 
within hearing, so as to assist me in securing our prisoner: of 
course I had the necessary handcuffs with me, but these were 
supplemented by good stout cords, which I thought would 
prove handy to keep him quieter on our way to the station. 

“In answer to my inquiry as to whether Blake might be 
expected to make a very desperate resistance, as in that case 
it would be rather ticklish work descending the ladder as he 
might be quick enough to rush forward and tip me up, Bess 
coolly proposed chloroforming him, and then Roberts and I could 
secure him while senseless. The proposal was a good one and 
looked like business; but with a professional objection to people 
meddling with such things, I asked her how she got hold of it? 

“Qh! Jim always had a lot in his pocket as it came in handy ; 
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and she used to get hold of some to quiet the baby, when other- 
wise its crying might perhaps have cost it its life.’ 

“The identical baby, by-the-by,” added the Sergeant, tapping 
my Telegraph, “whose marriage has made me think of all this. 
With Blake once handcuffed and bound, it was easy to hire from 
the neighbours the horse and cart which served for taking the fish 
to the nearest town, and in it drive him to the railway-station, and 
thence go up to London by rail. I paused to look up Roberts and 
explain how he was to stand out of sight, but well within hearing, 
and to supply myself with cord, and then I followed Bess 
Raymond. The woman’s eyes were glittering strangely, and I 
caught her whisper as she bent over her child, ‘Curse you, then, 
did he, my poor pet? Mother will avenge you.’ 

“Congratulating myself on having found her in such a 
mood, I entered the cottage, ascended the ladder, and ensconced 
myself snugly in the garret. ‘ Jim won't be in till six,’ I had 
been told previous to laying my plans, and it was but four 
when I climbed the ladder, Except for a monotonous crooning 
to the child, no sound reached me from the room below, 
and tired out with the fatigue of that last few hours, I was 
shortly fast asleep. Very reprehensible, no doubt. You would 
not have done it? Oh! of course not; it is wonderful how 
much sharper every one is than the person employed. But just 
consider a moment all I had gone through. Journeying all the 
way from London, with a twenty-mile walk at the other end 
before I got to Hallow’s Kene; sitting up all night with some 
roystering fishermen, from whom I, as a stranger, thought to gain 
more local information drunk than sober ; then walking off to 
that precious common with that fool of a Roberts ; and lastly, 
having to hunt him up again before I could accept Bess’s in- 
vitation. Anyhow, right or wrong, I slept. When I awoke 
‘some two hours later, to my horror I found myself totally unable 
to move ; I was lying on my face and bound hand and foot with 
the identical cords with which I had intended to do the same 
kind office for Blake! Instantly I understood my position. 
While I slept, either my intended prisoner or else Bess herself, 
had crept up the ladder, first chloroformed and then bound me, 
but of which of the two had done so, and of what was to be my 
subsequent fate, of course I could form no idea, If it was 
Blake who crept up to me while I slept, I could not understand 
why the man, knowing him as I did for a ruffian who stuck 
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at little, had not brained me, but if, on the other hand, it was 
Bess—but no, I repudiated that idea as impossible, for every 
word, every look of the woman had spoken of revenge. I 
struggled again to free myself, but gently, as I feared who 
might be listening in the room below, when suddenly I heard 
the door slam to, and the sound of voices, I held my breath 
and listened. 

“* And so you wanted to give me up,’ were the first words that 
reached me in a gruff man’s voice, ‘and then you could not do 
it. after all—could you, Bess? Well, you ain’t such a bad sort, 
and the sound of a rough kiss followed. 

“‘ Jim, said the woman earnestly (while I inwardly invoked 
blessings on her head for getting me into such a pickle), ‘ Jim, 
if you’d always speak to me like that, I’d be hanged myself before 
they should touch you ; but you mustn’t go on agen little Bess.’ 

“* Well, I don't, said the man sheepishly, ‘wasn’t I just 
a-cuddling of her ?’ 

“*T know you were,’ said Bess, ‘and it was me coming in 
from looking for you, and finding you playing with her, that made 
me act so different from what I intended ; for oh, Jim X 

“Then for some minutes I lost what they said, for after nearly 
dislocating my arm, I had succeeded in freeing it, and once in 
possession of my clasp-knife, was busy cutting through the rest of 
my cords. As the last of them fell from me, I lay myself flat 
again, and crawling to the opening, peered cautiously through. 
Blake had a bundle under his arm, and, apparently, was having 
a meal preparatory to starting off. 

“* And what are you going to do with him? he asked, jerking 
his head upward. 

“When you’re once gone, I'll put a knife by him to free him- 
self when he wakes, and little Bess and I go on to Combe.’ 

“* And you'll be sure to come every day? questioned the 
man, anxiously, while I above was wildly pressing the roof of 
the garret so as, if possible, to escape my prison and be with 
Roberts at the door to catch our man when he went out. 
You see, knowing that the walls were so crumbling and good 
for nothing, I knew that the roof itself could not be over 
strong, and if I could only find a weak spot, I could force 
my way through it. Feel! feel! The clay and straw of 
which the roof was composed tore my hands and blinded me 
with dust, but at last—yes, I had found a yielding place, and 
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pushing my way through, climbed out on to the roof. Wooden 
supports that had been put to protect the old walls aided my 
descent, and once safely down, I rushed round to the back of the 
house to find Roberts. Together we tore back to the front of 
the cottage, but not being acquainted with its exterior, we un- 
wittingly passed the window, and in that moment Bess saw us, 
We heard a cry of ‘Jem, run? and the man came flying past us, 
shaping his course for the sea; a moment more and we were 
following in hot pursuit.” 

“ The old man paused and mopped his face ; most vividly was 
he fighting his battles o’er again, and I eagerly urged him to 
continue. Evidently pleased with my appreciation, the Sergeant 
re-commenced. 

“You won’t quite be able to understand what followed, I am 
afraid. You see, Blake’s house was a good way apart from the 
others, and quite close tothe sea—closer than it ought to have 
been, people said, for (as I found out afterwards) the cliffs in 
those parts were terribly dangerous, and sometimes gave way 
altogether. If you wanted to get at the beach you had to 
strike away a good bit to the left; but at the point for which 
Blake was making, the cliffs were some eighty feet high, and 
so unsafe that any one who valued his life stood at a respectful 
distance from their edge. Well, on we all rushed after him, 
and at last I felt we were gaining on him, when Roberts, who 
was much the younger man and running somewhat in ad- 
vance of me, must needs trip himself up, and I, as a matter of 
course, immediately tumbled over him. I jumped up again 
hastily, screaming ‘Come on!’ but the words died away on my 
lips, as, with an awful scream, I saw the man Blake, unable to 
stop himself at the rate he was going, fall headlong over the 
cliff! Paralyzed at his awful ending—for although dubious as to 
his intentions, I had no thought of his committing suicide— 
for some moments I stood motionless, and then was cautiously 
advancing, when I was recalled by my companion, who pointed 
out the loose stones which rolled under one’s feet. ‘You'll kill 
yourself too,’ said he, and as after a nearer inspection I found 
the man was right, I was obliged to return to the village. 

“When I got back I found both Bess and her child had disap- 
peared. And so Icameback to London? Begging your pardon 
sir, I just did nothing of the sort. That night when I was lying in 
bed, thinking over what had happened, for I hate to be done, even 
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though it is Death that interferes, I could not help wondering if, 
after all, the man really was dead, for by what I had over- 
heard in the loft, he had certainly made up his mind where he 
was going, and it could not be far off either, if Bess were to come 
to him every day from Combe, which was at some five miles dis- 
tance from Hallow's Kene. If so, why on seeing such an any- 
thing but rare sight, a detective at his heels, he should become so 
flurried as to commit suicide, I could not well make out. Again, 
Bess Raymond must have thought him safe when she saw him make 
for the sea, or she would not have immediately started for Combe 
without waiting our return. I confess I was thoroughly posed. 

“Next day I was rowed round by some fishermen to see the 
cliff from the sea, and though we could not get within half a 
mile of it on account of dangerous rocks, I sufficiently assured 
myself that no man could fall off it and live. Still, without a 
better reason than the few words I had overheard, I obstinately 
refused to believe him dead, and stayed on at Hallow’s Kene, 
every day visiting the spot, and making various discoveries which 
afterwards led to important results. Of course, by this time, 
those who lived in the village, and the grandees of the neighbour- 
hood, knew all about the affair that had brought me amongst 
them, and every day during the first week gentlemen would ride 
in to have a talk with me, but at last they gave it up in despair, 
thinking me an idiot for not going about my business. 

“ At last I had found out all I wanted to know, and when the 
gentry had ceased bothering, I called on the three bravest and 
most sensible men in the village, for of course I knew them all by 
this time, and invited them to walk with me to the scene of the 
disaster. What I told them there made them open their eyes a-bit, 
I can assure you. I told them there was a cave at the bottom 
of the cliff, the opening of which could not be seen from the 
water on account of the rocks, and in this cave, for the last 
three weeks, Blake had been living. I told them that though 
the rest of the cliff might be really dangerous, the part by 
which the man had been seen to tumble was of solid rock and 
perfectly safe, while the stones on its surface which had been 
placed there intentionally, offered no difficulty to a wary stepper. 
And then I pointed out the rope by which Blake had descended, 
and which was fastened at some feet from the. edge, being well 
hidden from view by dust, stones, &c. My final proof being that 
Bess Raymond brought him food, and woman as she was, had 
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night after night descended the bare face of the cliff to take it to 
him ! 

* Sir,” said the old Sergeant, while his honest face glowed as 
he spoke of brave Bess’s devotion—“ Sir, I am making my tale 
very long, and we are nearing London; so I won’t describe the 
trouble we had in fixing another rope to go down by, for of course 
we did not mean to go straight down to the mouth of the cave and 
perhaps be shot by Blake on our arrival ; but, to make a long story 
short, one pitch dark night about ten o’clock, we found ourselves, 
six in number, safe down on the beach, which you will understand 
was perfectly inaccessible except from the top, while on the top 
itself we had left six others. The men had come down hand over 
hand as Jem had done; but not wishing to arrive at the bottom in 
pieces, I had been lowered in a basket, in which we were going to 
send back Master Jem handcuffed and properly corded. 

“As it was impossible to get into the cave, it was necessary to 
wait until he came out, which he was sure to do when Bess brought 
him his nightly meal. Well, we were all standing round the rope by 
which Bess would descend, when we knew by its sudden steadying 
that she was coming down. ‘Stand back, boys,’ I whispered, and 
we all did, with the exception of one man whom she actually 
brushed against as she slid to the ground. Luckily he said never 
a word, and she didn’t seem to notice anything ; but she must have 
guessed it all, and been sharp enough to lay her plans then and 
there, for a few minutes after that, when I was round the other side 
of the cave—do you see ?—expecting to hear her call him out, a 
fellow rushed round to me to say he thought some one was going 
up the rope. Back I sprang, turning up my bull’s eye, but of 
course its light could not be cast high enough to see who it was, 
though the steadiness of the rope told of a weight on it. 

“Was Blake to escape me a second time? ‘ Rush to the other, 
and get up first,’ I cried to the men, and then frantic with the idea 
of defeat, I actually attempted to scale the one I held in my hand. 
Projections in the surface helped me, and I had climbed some ten 
feet, when the moon shone out in all her radiance, and the lower 
of the two climbers who was perhaps twenty feet above me, turned 
and looked down. It was Bess!, Finding the impossibility of 
the mad attempt, I slid to the ground again and looked up. The 
first figure, in woman’s clothing, but still whom I knew to be 
Blake, was nearing the top, and Bess? What was Bess doing? 
Holding on with one hand only, the other was moving rapidly 
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backwards and forwards above her head: she was cutting through 
the rope! Thinking Jem’s assailants to be all behind her, and of 
course, knowing nothing of the other ropes, she was giving her own 
life to save his. As she was cutting through the last strand, the 
moonlight fell full on her pale, upturned face, and I saw that her 
last look was for him. ‘Allserene! Hold tight, Jim! I heard her 
cry, and then shut my eyes to the awful sight, as with a dull thud 
she fell to the beach below. 

“It is choky work talking,” pursued the old man presently (I 
nodded, it was rather choky work listening), “and I think that’s all.” 

“ And Jem Blake ?” 

“Oh! he got away safe to America—I don’t quite know how ; 
but the men we had left on the top had all gone to the other rope 
on hearing our screams when Bess fell.” 

“ And the baby ?” 

“Married yesterday. A nice little girl. I’ve always had my 
eye on her, for her mother’s sake, and I paid for that advertise- 
ment.” 

“ And what did they put on the mother’s tomb?” I asked after 
a pause, for for such devotion and self-sacrifice it seemed that 
Tennyson himself might be proud to write the epitaph. 

“Only her name,” said the old man sadly ; “ but,’ he added, 
with a rogueish twinkle in his little black eyes, as he glanced at 
the books and papers by my side—*“ but perhaps you'll do more 
for her, and write it all down.” Reader, I have done so. 


CAT 


The Right to Hiss. 


By DUTTON COOK. 


OLLEY CIBBER complained in his time of the severity 
with which new plays were condemned. Critics, he 
averred, had grown so riotously vivacious, that no more mercy was 
shown to an unsuccessful author than to a notorious cheat in a 
pillory. “ They come now to anew play like hounds to a carcase, 
and all are in a full cry sometimes for an hour together, before the 
curtain rises, to throw it amongst them.” He recommended that 
“the hard condition of those who write for the stage” should be 
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considered ; the warning to untried genius was, he thought, too 
terrible ; “a latent author” might be tempted to the production of 
a play could he be sure that if not approved his MSS. might at 
any rate be dismissed with decency. But while the theatre was so 
turbulent a sea and so infested with pirates, what poetical merchant 
of any substance, he demanded, would venture to trade in it? 
Plays, subjected to such treatment, the quieter portion of the 
audience terrified, and the skill of the actors quite disconcerted, 
seemed rather to fall by assassins than by a lawful sentence. Of 
course the more compassionate spectators, aware that they had 
“as good a right to clap and support as others had to cat-call, 
damn, and destroy,” might contest the oppression of the censors ; 
their good-nature, however, would hardly redress the wrongs of 
the unhappy author, who, “like a good prince while his subjects 
are at mortal variance is sure to be a loser by a victory on either 
side ; for still the commonwealth, his play, is, during the conflict, 
torn to pieces.” Finally Cibber likened the “ new race of critics” 
to the lion-whelps in the Tqwer, who were so boisterously game- 
some at their meals that they dashed down the bowls of milk 
brought for their own breakfast. 

Cibber had himself suffered from the severity of the pit. His 
play of “ Love in a Riddle,” had undergone swift and certain con- 
demnation. “Tis true,” he writes, “it faintly held up its wounded 
head a second day, and would have spoken for mercy, but was not 
suffered. Not even the presence of a royal heir-apparent could 
protect it.” It had been reported that to secure the production of 
his own play, Cibber had taken means or made interest to obtain 
the prohibition of the second part of Gay’s “ Beggar’s Opera,” for 
which the public had been anxiously looking. He protested that 
this supposition was absolutely untrue, and needed only its own 
senseless face to confound it.” Could he be supposed of con- 
sideration enough to induce a great officer of State to gratify the 
spleen or envy of a comedian, and, for his benefit, rob the public 
of a diversion upon which they had set their hearts? “ But,” as 
he writes, “against blind malice and staring inhumanity whatever 
is upon the stage has no defence. There, they knew, I stood help- 
less, and exposed to whatever they might please to load or asperse 
me with. I had not considered, poor devil ! that from the security 
of a full pit dunces might be critics, cowards valiant, and appren- 
tices gentlemen. Whether any such were concerned in the murder 
of my play I am not certain ; for I never endeavoured to discover 
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any one of its assassins ; I cannot afford them a milder name, from 
their unmanly manner of destroying it.” 

It is to be noted that Cibber did not question the right of the 
public to hiss and even “to cat-call, damn, and destroy.” He 
only protested against this right being exercised too indis- 
criminately or too violently. The players and playwrights were 
the public’s very humble servants, and must submit themselves to 
their masters, must be content to receive kicks when halfpence 
were not forthcoming. The actor was still viewed as a near re- 
jation to the rogue and the vagabond. He was required to treat 
his patrons with excessive deference ; he was at the mercy of any 
noisy ’prentice or tipsy footman in the gallery ; he was for ever 
reminded that he lived to please and must please to live. He was 
to come or to go, to do this or that, just as his employers and 
superiors bade him. The audience, indeed, treated the actor very 
much in accordance with Sir Anthony Absolute’s method of 
educating his son, who was permitted no choice in the matter, but 
was simply required to do as he was bid. “If he demurred,” said 
the old gentleman, “I knocked him down ; and if he grumbled at 
that, I always sent him out of the room.” 

The right to hiss seems to have been admitted wholly and 
without question during a long course of years ; it was not until 
the occurrence of something like a riot at Covent Garden, in 1773, 
when an attempt was made to drive Macklin the actor from the 
stage, that any legal decision was obtained upon the subject. 
Macklin proceeded against certain of the rioters for hissing and 
insulting him, interrupting his performance of Shylock, and in 
such wise depriving him of his means of obtaining a livelihood. 
It was held, however, that as the theatre was open for the recep- 
tion and entertainment of those who paid for their admission, the 
audience were entitled to applaud, condemn, and even reject any 
of the performers ; but that if any unjust combination was formed, 
previous to the opening of the house, to effect the condemnation 
or rejection of plays or players, redress was obtainable by action 
at law. In the absence of any evidence of this, Mr. Macklin 
could be afforded no relief, and he was advised to make his peace 
with the town. Subsequently the actor successfully proceeded by 
indictment against six gentlemen for a riotous conspiracy, founded 
in private premeditated malice, to deprive him of his bread, and 
cause the loss of his engagement at Covent Garden, In the 
course of the trial Lord Mansfield found occasion to observe that 
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the right of hissing and applauding in a theatre was an unalterable 
right ; but that there was a wide distinction between expressing 
the natural sensations of the mind as they arose on what was seen 
and heard, and executing a preconcerted design not only to hiss 
an actor when he was playing a part in which he was universally 
allowed to be excellent, but also to drive him from the theatre and 
promote his utter ruin. “ Every man that is at a playhouse,” 
said his lordship, “has a right to express his approbation or dis- 
approbation, instantaneously, according as he likes either the 
acting or the piece ; that is a right due to the theatre—an unalter- 
able right : they must have that. The gist of the crime here is 
coming by conspiracy to ruin a particular man. . . . . They did 
not come to approve or disapprove as the sentiments of their mind 
might be, but they came with a black design, and that is the most 
ungenerous thing that can be. What a terrible condition is an 
actor upon the stage in with an enemy who makes part of the 
audience! It is ungenerous to take the advantage ; and what 
makes the black part of the case is, it is all done with a conspiracy 
to ruin him ; and if the court were to fine and imprison every one 
of the defendants, Mr. Macklin may bring his action against them, 
and I am satisfied there is no jury that would not give him con- 
siderable damages.” 

The right to hiss became again the subject of legal discussiom 
in reference to the famous “O. P.” riots at Covent Garden in 
1810, without, however, any departure from the precedent esta- 
blished by Macklin’s case. In the case of Clifford v. Brandon, it 
was clearly held that, while the audience in a public theatre are 
entitled to express the feelings excited at the moment by the 
performance, and in this manner to applaud or hiss any piece 


which is represented, or any performer, yet if a number of: 


persons, having come to the theatre with a predetermined purpose 
of interrupting the performance, for this end make a great noise, 
so as to render the actors inaudible, though without offering 
personal violence or doing injury to the house, they are in law 
guilty of a riot. 

The plaintiff was a barrister, who had certainly interested 
himself in the opposition offered to the Covent Garden managers, 
on account of their having raised the prices of admission to the 
pit and boxes, and excluded the public from a certain number of 
boxes which had been set apart for the use of particular indivi- 
duals during the season. On the evening of October 31, Mr. 
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. Clifford entered the pit. He was received with a cry of “Here 


comes the honest counsellor!” A passage was opened for him, 
and he took his seat in the centre of the pit. With his consent, 
the letters “ O. P.” were placed in his hat. The performance was 
inaudible ; the spectators sometimes stood on the benches, and at 
other times sat down with their backs to the performers ; many, 
in different parts of the theatre, sang “God save the King” and 
“Rule Britannia” while the play was being represented ; horns 
were blown, bells were rung, rattles were sounded ; placards were 
exhibited, exhorting the audience to resist the oppression of the 
managers. It did not appear, however, that Mr. Clifford took any 
part in the disturbance, or contributed to it in any way. On his 
leaving the theatre, he was given into custody by the defendant, 
Brandon, a box-keeper in the employment of the manager. 
Accordingly Mr. Clifford was taken to Bow Street, and brought 
before the magistrate, only to be discharged forthwith. Nothing 
could be proved against him, except that he wore the letters 
“QO, P.” in his hat. He brought an action for false imprisonment, 
and the question arose whether he had been so much mixed up in 
the riot as to justify his being delivered into custody. 

For the plaintiff, Serjeant Best urged that, as plays and players 
might be hissed, the managers should also be liable to their share 
of the disapproval of the audience; they must yield to public 
opinion. Garrick and others had cheerfully submitted to the 
jurisdiction of the pit, without a thought of appealing to West- 
minster Hall ; why should not the managers of Covent Garden 
be equally submissive? They had offended the public by their 
persistence in raising the prices and in making distinctions, by 
the introduction of private boxes, when’there ought to be perfect 
equality. “Bells and rattles,” urged the learned Serjeant, “ might 
be new to the pit; but cat-calls, which were equally stunning, 
were as old as the English drama.” 

In the course of his summing-up, Chief Justice Sir James 
Mansfield remarked: “I cannot tell on what grounds many 
people think they have a right at a theatre to make such a prodi- 
gious noise as to prevent others from hearing what is going 
forward on the stage. Theatres are not absolute necessaries of 
life, and any person may stay away who does not approve of the 
manner in which they are managed. If the prices of admission 
are unreasonable, the evil will cure itself. People will not go, 
and the proprietors will be ruined unless they lower their demand. 
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If the proprietors have acted contrary to the conditions of the | 
patent, the patent itself may be set aside by a writ of scire facias 
in the Court of Chancery.” 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiff, with £5 damages, 
A criminal information had been filed against Mr. Clifford and 
others for a conspiracy in promoting the disturbances at Covent 
Garden ; but, before the case came on for trial, the managers 
came. to terms with the public, and a general reconciliation 
ensued. It was agreed that the increased charge for the boxes 
should be permitted, but that the private boxes should be thrown 
open to the public, while the old price of admission to the pit 
should be restored, and all prosecutions and legal proceedings 
commenced by the managers in regard to the riot should be 
abandoned and suffered to drop. 

In later times there has been. little question concerning the 
right to hiss ; and, apparently, it has been left to the public to 
select the grounds upon which they will signify disapproval. In 
August, 1880, a case, described as “of interest in its bearing on 
the right of the public to express disapprobation in places of 
public entertainment,” came before Mr. Vaughan, the sitting 
magistrate at Bow Street. The manager of a Music Hall in 
Holborn was summoned for an assault. The complainant deposed 
that, being at the Music Hall at about eleven o'clock at night, he 
had hissed after a song had been sung by a child of about five 
years, and that he had done so as much by way of protest against 
so young a child being allowed to perform at so late an hour as 
to signify his disapprobation of the performance itself. The 
defendant had approached, and, laying his hand for a short time 
upon the complainant’s arm, had ordered him out of the hall, 
Shortly afterwards the complainant had left the hall of his own 
free will. The evidence as to the amount of violence actually 
used was very conflicting. The magistrate, however, expressed 
himself satisfied with the complainant’s story, and plainly gave 
his opinion, that any person going to a place of amusement had a 
perfect right to express an opinion of the value of the exhibition. 
Fined the defendant 20s. and 20s. costs. 

But if the public’s right to hiss has been clearly established, it 
seems also clear that there rests in the managers of public enter- 
tainments a certain right to expel their patrons, and even to 
exercise some violence .in effecting this object, although the 
measure of violence to be employed may, perhaps, be a question 
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for a jury to determine. In the case of Wood v. Leadbitter, the 
plaintiff had possessed a guinea ticket of admission to the Grand 
Stand at Doncaster, and had yet been expelled from the premises. 
He brought an action for damages against one of the officials of 
the racecourse acting under the order of the steward, Lord 
Eglinton. An elaborate judgment was delivered by the Court of 
Exchequer in favour of the defendant ; and the arbitrary rule of 
law has been established, that any one attending a public enter- 
tainment, however inoffensively he may conduct himself, is bound 
to quit the premises on being requested to do so, and without 
having his entrance-money returned to him. He is present only 
at the will and pleasure of the manager, and, in the event of his 
declining to depart, is liable to be forcibly expelled. It follows, 
therefore, that the playgoer’s right to hiss is considerably affected 
and diminished by the manager’s countervailing or corresponding 
privilege of expulsion ; and that altogether it is expedient for the 
audience to control their more censorial emotions as much as 
possible, and, if they must hiss, to do their spiriting gently, and 
hiss after a moderate and subdued and pacific manner. 


BaD 


An Autographic Olla Podrida. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


HAVE lately been looking through a batch of old French 
catalogues, exclusively devoted to literary, dramatic, and 
musical autographs, and comprising the choicest portions of a 
valuable collection dispersed by auction in Paris at various 
periods during the last thirty years. In almost every case 
extracts of more or less length are given, and not unfrequently 
the entire letter, the general effect of the whole being extremely 
curious ; and it has struck me that a few selections from them, 
grouped together without any attempt at chronological arrange- 
ment, but, as far as possible, displaying some trait characteristic 
of the writers, might, perhaps, be considered worth preserving. 
An interesting letter of Berlioz; dated 1828, to the Vicomte 
Sosthénes de la Rochefoucauld, then manager of the Paris Opera, 
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refers to the acceptance at that theatre of a ballet on the subject 
of “Faust,” the composition of the music for which has been 
entrusted to him by the author. “I have,” he says, “already 
completed the greater part of my task ; my head is full of ‘ Faust,’ 
and I firmly believe that if Nature has endowed me with even a 
particle of imagination, it would be impossible for me to find a 
theme more susceptible of advantageously developing it than 
Goethe’s drama.” : 

His genial contemporary, Auber, writing to his friend, the 
Baron de Trémont, in 1831, immediately after the production of 
his opera, “ Le Philtre,” alludes to his constitutional laziness as 
follows: “In order to finish my work by the appointed time, I 
have undergone the most terrible trial imaginable for a man of 
my take-it-easy habits; I have been obliged for the last three 
weeks to get up every morning at four o’clock! So, you see, that 
even good-for-nothing fellows, such as I am, are not hopelessly 
incorrigible !” 

The next letter, addressed, in 1743, to “ Monsieur de Voltaire, 
at the hétel of Madame la Marquise du Chatelet,” by the Abbé, 
afterwards Cardinal, de Bernis, is a striking proof of the enthu- 
siasm excited in Paris by one of the poet’s best tragedies, 
“ Mérope :”—“ The Academy will receive you, Monsieur, whenever 
it thinks fit to do so. Meanwhile, the homage paid you yesterday 
was that reserved by France for her great men alone, and I rejoice 
at having been an eye-witness of so glorious a triumph. Such a 
tribute reflects even more honour on the good taste of the nation 
than on yourself, and I am proud of my humble share in it. At 
the risk of losing all chance of preferment, I purpose returning to 
hear ‘ Mérope’ a second time ; it would be a trifle for a man of 
the world thus to sacrifice his fortune to his pleasure, but it is a 
serious matter for a churchman.” 

If we may judge from a confidential note to Aickin, shortly 
before the first performance of the “ School for Scandal,” it would 
appear that Tom King was not altogether without misgiving 
respecting one of the ladies included in the cast. “ Would it not 
be possible to find another Lady Sneerwell? Honestly, I respect 
and esteem Mrs. Sparks; she has merit, but she is not Lady 
Sneerwell. If Mr. Sh .. . (Sheridan) would give the part to 
Mrs. Powell, and she consented to play it, the piece would be all 
the better for it, and it would do her no harm. I say this in the 
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interest of the theatre and the comedy, for Lady Sneerwell is not 
likely to injure Sir Peter.” (Mrs. Powell, apparently, did mot 
consent, the part having been played by Miss Sherry.) 

In a letter to a friend from “ Venice, once beautiful and terrible” 
(1837), Donizetti gives an account of the reception of his “ Pia 
de’ Tolomei :”—“ Poggi (La Frezzolini’s husband) is magnificent 
in the death scene ; yesterday especially (the second night of per- 
formance) he surpassed himself. Well, you will hardly believe 
that, after all the trouble I have taken in teaching him how to 
sing and act the part, he does not even bow to me when we meet. 
There’s gratitude for you !” 

A very different style of epistle is that addressed by Mario to 
Ronconi, entirely relative to a subscription in favour of the Italians 
who are fighting for their liberty. “Unable, as we are, to join 
them ourselves, let us at least give what we can by way of pro- 
testing against the calamities which are so cruelly oppressing our 
country ; as a token of gratitude to our valiant brethren who are 
still defending the national honour in Venice. Knowing your 
feelings as I do, I need only add that the thanks of every true 
Italian will be yours for whatever aid you can give us, and beg you 
will communicate the enclosed circular to the patriotic Madame 
Ronconi.” 

The author of the “Man of Feeling,” Henry Mackenzie, writes 
as follows to Cadell in 1784: “I beg you will thank Mr. Harris 
for his acceptance of my tragedy (‘The Prince of Tunis?) I am 
surprised that my old friend Mrs. Yates should have thrown 
obstacles in the way of its being performed, and inclose a letter 
for her, which may perhaps put her in good humour. I honestly 
think that the part would be admirably suited to that superb 
haughtiness which is her great characteristic ; but as I am perfectly 
aware that tragedy queens are somewhat capricious, I do not trust 
much to the success of my entreaty. In the event of her refusing 
the part, I authorize you either to leave the piece with Mr. Harris, 
or to offer it to the manager of Drury Lane. I have heard marvels 
of the talent of Mrs. Siddons.” 

A young poet having indited a long epistle to Metastasio, 
soliciting his advice as to his future career, received the subjoined 
rather discouraging reply. “If you desire or stand in need of the 
favours of fortune, abandon all thoughts of aspiring to those of the 
Muse ; the hatred of the former to disciples of the latter is too 
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persistent, too implacable. Compared with the unrelenting op- 
pression you will be forced to submit to, what a miserably 
inadequate compensation will be a poor little branch of laurel !” 

Buckstone’s letters have almost invariably a spice of drollery in 
them ; and the following specimen, addressed to the dramatic 
agent Kenneth (but without date) is no exception to the general 
tule. “ The bearer of this is the friend of a friend of mine; he 
tells me that he has explained to you his wish to become an 
actor, and offered you the usual fee, which you magnanimously de- 
clined to accept. Now, let me advise you to come down to earth 
again ; in other words, put the bearer’s name on your list, pocket 
your browns, and get him an engagement as soon as you 
can.” : 

Writing to the Marquise de Dolomica in June, 1824, on the 
subject of “ Lord Byron’s Memoirs,” Moore says: “ Having learnt 
that Lord Byron’s family were very uneasy respecting these 
memoirs, I placed them at the disposal of the person to whom he 
was most attached (his sister), in the hope that they would not be 
entirely destroyed, but that portions of them at least might be pre- 
served and published. His sister having desired that they should 
be totally destroyed, without even having been read, this was 
done, and I returned the two thousand guineas which the publisher 
had already paid me. The family have since repeatedly offered 
to reimburse me, but I have invariably refused. I should add that 
one of the motives which inducgd me to give up the manuscript of 
these memoirs was my conviction that Lord Byron had himself 
expressed a regret that he had written them.” 

O. Smith’s touching appeal to the manager of the Adelphi, re- 
questing him to change his line of business, does not appear 
altogether unreasonable. “For the last five years,” he says, “I 
have played nothing but demons, monsters and assassins ; this may 
have been profitable to the management, but is most prejudicial to 
me. Who in the world would admit the devil into his house, or 
introduce a convict to his family ? My infernal reputation follows 
me wherever I go.” 

A letter from Mendelssohn to Dr. Maurice Kind, dated 1834, 
from Diisseldorf, alludes to his desire to obtain the post of 
concert-director at Leipsic. “My chief aim will always be, as far 
as my powers allow, to encourage the study of good music ; and, 
as I know very few places in Germany where this object can be 
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attained, I do not hesitate to say that, if the post in question were 
offered to me, I should gladly accept it. As, however, it is at the 
present moment occupied by another musician, nothing in the 
world would induce me to injure a colleague by seeking to 
deprive him of his position.” 

In a letter from Paris to Winkler, dated November, 1841, 
Richard Wagner mentions the difficulties he has met with in his 
attempt to hasten the performance of “ Freischiitz” at the opera, 
for the benefit of Weber’s heirs. “I can do nothing without help, 
Berlioz alone is not sufficient; his last opera not having suc- 
ceeded, he is in bad odour with the management, and I have, 
therefore, spoken to Schlesinger, who, as the publisher of a musical 
paper, has some influence with M. Pillet. Before he can take the 
matter in hand, however, he requires a written authority from 
Madame de Weber, which should be forwarded to him without 
delay, in order that the performance may take place soon. Your 
news, that my “ Rienzi”. is about to be played at Berlin, gratifies 
me much ; and, I hope, as the management of the theatre appears 
to have some confidence in my poor talent, that proper attention 
will be paid to the scenery and getting up of the opera.” 

The following, from Maria Edgeworth to Talma, is character- 
istic: “Countess Orloff (Mdlle. Virginie Wenzel, formerly an 
actress) tells me that she had arranged for me to meet Talma at 
her house to-morrow. (I don’t say ‘Monsieur’ Talma, for who 
would say either that or ‘Monsieur de Voltaire?) But Talma 
says he is engaged. Cannot that engagement be put off? Alas! 
I cannot defer my departure, which takes place on Friday. Must 
I then leave Paris without seeing or hearing the hero of the French 
stage, the idol of his country, as well known in England as in his 
native land? Talma will surely not be deaf to the prayer of an 
Englishwoman, member of the republic of letters, and his sincere 
admirer. P.S.—Two of my young and (some say) pretty sisters 
would add their signatures to this request, if they dared to 
do so!” 

In a letter from Foote to Garrick, dated from Dublin, he 
alludes to his having “nearly been reduced to ashes by reading 
in bed—that cursed custom. So you see, my dear sir, no man 
can foresee the great ends for which he was born. Macklin, 

though a blockhead in his manhood and youth, turns out a wit 
and a writer on the brink of his grave; and Foote, never very 
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remarkable for his personal graces, in the decline of his life was 
very near becoming a toast.” 

Old opera-goers will remember the sensation excited by the 
famous “Pas de quatre,” executed by Taglioni, Cerito, Lucile 
Grahn and Carlotta Grisi. The latter, in a confidential note (to 
Théophile Gautier?) rather maliciously alludes to one of her rivals. 
“Mdlle. Cerito was greeted with a shower of printed papers of all 
colours, green, pink, and grey, each containing a sonnet in honour 
of the celebrated Neapolitan dancer, by way of proving that there 
was as great a difference between Mdlle. Cerito and the other 
artists as between a cedar of Lebanon and a mushroom !” 

Considering that, when the following was written (in 1826), 
Mdlle. Sontag was comparatively a beginner, and had never sung 
out of Germany, her pretensions seem (for the period) slightly 
exorbitant. After informing her correspondent Schlesinger that she 
purposes arriving in Paris early in June, and intends staying at 
the Hétel des Princes, she says, “I shall be obliged by your 
announcing me in the French papers as ‘cantatrice de la chambre 
et de la cour royale, without, however, mentioning the terms of 
my engagement (10,000 francs for twelve nights), which is so 
inadequate a remuneration that I do not wish it to be known in 
Berlin (!).” 

“Madame Céleste,” writes Ben Webster to Kenneth, “ would 
not go alone to Dublin, even if she had no other engagement. 
She is of opinion that some of the best pieces in her list are 
partly indebted to me for their success, although the manager 
seems to count me and my writings for nothing. In any case, 
he cannot think less of me as an actor than I do of him asa 
manager.” 

The notorious adventuress Lola Montés, Countess of Landsfeldt, 
writes as follows to a friend in 1849: “I cannot imagine how 
you can possibly pass your time in such a hole as Brussels; you 
must be almost bored to death. I am amusing myself enor- 
mously ; the weather is quite oriental, which exactly suits me, 
although everyone else is complaining of it. Next week I go to 
Cowes, for a féte to be given in my honour by a member of the 
Yacht Club; so pray don’t stay a day longer than you can help 
in that horrid Belgium.” 

A passage or two from a curious letter of John Palmer to his 
wife, dated Lancaster, July 13, 1795, may be inserted here. 
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After alluding to his success in Archer and Petruchio, notwith- 
standing the mediocrity of the local company, he says: “I am 
most comfortably lodged, in a charming, pleasant house, with an 
old gentleman and lady who keep an exceeding good table, and 
I am to pay them for lodging, board, tea, &c., one guinea for the 
week—not dear, you'll say. And such rum as I am now drink- 
ing ; it would do your heart good but to smell it. I have enclosed 
you, my life, ten guineas ; don’t pay rent out of it! Take care of 
yourselves ; live well, I charge you. Keep up your spirits with 
what is good.” 

The two following notes having been formerly in my possession, 
I am enabled to transcribe them verbatim. The first, written by 
Mdlle. Plessy, during her stay in London, to Mrs; Tayleure, refers 
to her performance of Lady Freelove in “A Day after the 
Wedding :’— 

“ MADAM,— ; 


“TI think it should be, perhaps, very free of me to go and 
see you without knowing you more than by your kindness to me 
when I twice ventured to play in English; but I won’t leave 
London without letting you know that I cannot forget what you 


did for me, as well by your acting as by giving me obliging advices. 
“Believe me, sincerely yours, 
“S. PLESSY. 


“T beg you’il be so kind as to express my thanks to Lord Rivers.” 
The other is sufficiently whimsical :— 


“My DEAR PEAKE,— 

“A little bird told me that one Mr. Peake had in his 
possession an uncommonly clever dramatic piece, in which there 
was a character well suited to the talent of a certain Mr. Farren ; 
that the aforesaid uncommonly clever actor would be certain to 
play this uncommonly clever part uncommonly well. To which 
I replied, that if the uncommonly clever author would send his 
MS. to No. 30, Brompton Square, the inhabitant of that house 
would get as much money for it, and make as good a bargain for 
the author aforesaid, as that uncommonly clever actor would make 
for himself, taking especial care to keep the name of the uncom- 
monly clever author a profound secret. 

“Yours very truly, 
“W. FARREN.” 
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Annus Amoris ! 


year of love! No tide of time 
Can rise its footprints to efface, 
A year of roses and of rhyme, 
A year of living on your face : 
A happy year for poet’s pen 
That told of love and found it true ; 
A year remote from haunts of men, 
A perfect year! A year of you ! 


A year that found us wandering— 
I in the darkness, you the day ; 
A year that gave us songs to sing, 
And turned our winter into May ; 
A year commencing with a kiss 
Pure on the forehead and the brow; 
A year that finishes like this, 
Don’t say that it has ended now ! 


A year so very grand and grave, 

When doubt was dead and left desire, 
A year of walking by the wave, 

A year of dreaming by the fire ; 
A year that loved the winter trees, 

And lived on mellow May and June; 
A year of flowers and summer seas, 

Of harvest sun, and autumn moon. 


A year of passion perfected, 
That beckoned sorrow to depart ; 
A year that crowns your golden head, 
And fills with life my lonely heart, 
A year of mystery ! a year 
That drew us both to Nature’s breast ; 
A year undimmed by any tear, 
A year of Love that leads to Rest ! 


Cc. S: 
September, 1883. 


ER 
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Pittite Memories. 


By GODFREY TURNER. 


CHAPTER I, 


HARLES LAMB—to have seen whom_is to have held 
hands with the old actors—has this remarkable expression 
in his essay on those shadows of the shadowy past: “ Few now 
remember Dodd.” What a far-sounding echo of antiquity is in 
these words! They seem to be piped in the faint receding treble 
of an old, old palsied memory. Yet Lamb did not live to be 
sixty; and that sentence must have been written before he had 
fulfilled two-thirds of a span briefer by a whole decade than the 
biblical term of human life. He was looking back thirty winters, 
according to his own account, at Dodd’s Sir Andrew Aguecheek ; 
and he must in that case have been a boy of ten (or tenderer) 
years when he saw that great actor in “ Twelfth-Night.” But 
Lamb was, as he confessed in this very essay, and elsewhere, “ ill 
at dates;” and it is quite as likely as not that he carelessly or even 
purposely misstated the age of the playbill from which he cited 
a cast of characters, including Barrymore as the Duke Orsino, 
Mrs, Powel as Olivia, Mrs. Jordan as Viola, Bensley as Malvolio. 
and Suett asthe Clown. “What does Elia care for dates ?” he 
asks in a letter, disclosing a wilful inaccuracy, which might have 
been part of his genial love of mystification—part, also, of his 
dislike to appear “ important and parochial.” 

I shall look back more than thirty years—more than forty, it 
may be—in these play-going reminiscences of days when there 
was a Pit. Little by little, that elect area has been first encroached 
on, and then swallowed up. It was in weak imitation of the 
Opera-house that this thing began. Two or three front rows 
were appropriated to exclusive gentility at the St. James’s Theatre 
during the French plays. The practice extended to other houses. 
one by one. Charles Mathews alone held stubbornly out to the 
last. “Spoil my pit? Never!” he said ; and never did he, strong. 
though the temptation must frequently have been. He loved 
that critical and appreciative part of the theatre ; deferred to its. 
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judgments, and was grateful for its applause. The Lyceum there- 
fore continued to resist the innovation so long as Carolus Rex 
reigned therein. I missed few of his first nights—saw, from the 
third or fourth row, won by patience and shouldering, “The 
Golden Branch,” “Box and Cox,” “The King of the Peacocks,” 
“A Rough Diamond,” “ The Island of Jewels,” “The Pride of the 
Market,” “ Done on both Sides,” and many more farces, extrava- 
ganzas, and what-not, each in its maiden pride of novelty and 
fluttering success. Later, when some few years of artistic studies 
and a literary life had promoted me to a place, by prescriptive 
right, in the dress-circle—for as yet there were no stalls here, nor 
indeed, anywhere, theatrically speaking—I attended the first repre- 
sentations of two dissimilar works by the same hand, “A Chain of 
Events” and “ The Game of Speculation ;” and heard, with amused 
surprise, the fictitious name, “ Slingsby Lawrence,” which had been 
improvised for the nonce, gravely proclaimed from the front of the 
curtain by Mr. Robert Roxby, in response to loud calls for the 
author. ieee 

Lyceum recollections bear me, indeed, much farther back than 
the Mathews’ and Vestris’ management. As a child it was that I 
heard Barnett’s “Mountain Sylph” here, at the time the theatre 
was called by the alternative name, “English Opera House ;” 
and it must have been a year or two afterwards that I was 
present when “The Castle of Andalusia” was played. Time 
went on, and the fortunes of this theatre ebbed and flowed, 
though the highly esteemed proprietor, Mr. Arnold, never per- 
mitted its character to degenerate irreclaimably through the 
incompetence or financial straits of speculators in theatrical 
management. There was a season of mixed amateur and profes- 
sional acting, under the direction of Captain Harvey Phipps 
Tuckett, Lord Cardigan’s antagonist in a duel, for which his 
lordship was tried and acquitted by his peers. Captain Tuckett, 
who played Falstaff and Mercutio indifferently, was associated 
with a worse actor than himself, whose Romeo literally “sticks” 
in my remembrance, which is all that need be said about it. 
While this:sort of thing enlivened the bills, a pretty little drama, 
“ The Miser’s Will,” founded on a story by Washington Irving, 
gave occasion for some excellent acting by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley, 
the latter playing Dolph, the apothecary’s lad, who volun- 
teers to keep watch alone in a haunted room, full of gaunt old 
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portraits, and whose sudden change from defiant bravery to 
extreme terror, when one of the pictures answers with a grim nod 
of the head to a flippantly familiar “good health,” was one of the 
most earnest pieces of reality I ever saw on the stage. The little 
piece—which was in three acts, if I remember aright—included in 
its cast Mr. Samuel Emery, who played, with picturesque force, 
a backwoodsman, half Indian in his dress and ways of life. 
Keeley’s own part involved a constant exhibition of fear, differing, 
from the terror so finely depicted by his wife, inasmuch as “is 
seemed constitutional, while Dolph was naturally daring and in- 
clined to make a jest of superstitious terrors. Not long after the 
season, seasoned by the Keeleys, who gave the principal flavour to 
amateur insipidity—a dish otherwise terribly cartilaginous and 
wanting in salt—that well-matched pair of born comedians took 
the Lyceum and kept it alive, merry, and flourishing for a round 
of years. An opening piece was A’Beckett’s burlesque of “The 
Forty Thieves,” written very much in the spirit of the “Comic 
Histories,” whose main machinery of fun was, and is, the incon- 
gruous and the disenchanting—the representation of knightly 
armour, for instance, by modern coal-scuttles, dish-covers, and 
chimney-cowls, and the combination of the Roman toga with tall 
black hats and gingham umbrellas, “ The Forty Thieves” opened 
with a fairy ballet, in which the elfin personages were young ladies 
clad below in book-muslin, tights, and sandal-shoon ; and, above, in 
the police uniform of the period—that is to say, in blue tail-coats, 
fastened across the chest with white metal buttons, the tall hat which 
preceded the helmet adorning each police-girl’s head, while in her 
right hand she grasped a truncheon. I have called this a ballet, 
though indeed it was not, in the more recent acceptation of the 
word, but only a dance accompanying a song and chorus, the 
principal singing and dancing member of the corps being Miss 
Pincot, afterwards Mrs. Alfred Wigan. Her husband, then but 
just emerging from a stage obscurity to which it is perfectly 
wonderful he should have been so long condemned, played 
Mustapha, the cobbler in the Arabian story, and made him an 
Irishman of the conventional type. Year after year of my boy- 
hood had I seen Alfred Wigan playing servants, policeman, and 
all sorts of subordinate characters, now with a message or a line 
of incidental dialogue to deliver, and now without a word to speak. 
Yet whatever he did, even then, was a piece of polished acting. 
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In those young days of mine the idea sometimes occurred to me 
that managers, like publishers, were deficient in knowledge of their 
business, The polka was the new rage when this burlesque was 
acted at the Lyceum ; and the tall, handsome, and graceful Miss 
Fairbrother, as Abdallah, gave the dance, to the original tune, with 
Miss Laidlaw, punctiliously adhering to the traditional peasant 
forms, with the heel-and-toe step, now long abandoned. Keeley 
was Hassarac, his wife Morgiana; and they were, of course, 
perfectly successful in driving all thoughts of Araby out of our 
heads. Frank Matthews, again, as Ali Baba, was Frank Matthews 
to a chuckle ; and Mr. H. J. Turner, not so old then as now, gave 
an agile representaticn of the terrified Cassim in the cave. A 
charming young actress, Miss Woolgar, new to the Lyceum and to 
London, was bewitching as Ali Baba’s wife ; and these are all the 
things I care to remember about the cast of “The Forty 
Thieves.” Perhaps I may add that burlesques at that time 
gave far greater scope for acting than they afford now. 
Parody, poor though it might be, parodied ; it had not shown, 
so far, any sign of losing its faculties and severing all ties with 
sense. At a more advanced period of the Keeley reign in 
Wellington Street, “Martin Chuzzlewit” was dramatized by 
Albert Smith, a clever prologue being spoken—with a spirit that 
left its accents ringing in my ears even to the moment I now tell 
of its effect—by Mrs. Keeley, as the lad Bailey. Of course, 
Keeley played Mrs. Gamp, while Frank Matthews was Pecksniff, 
Emery was Jonas Chuzzlewit, Collier was Betsy Prig, Drinkwater 
Meadows was Tom Pinch (being specially engaged for a part that 
so well suited him), Alfred Wigan was Montague Tigg, and Miss 
Woolgar, for the sake of the domestic tragedy in the later scenes, 
was Mercy Pecksniff, or Chuzzlewit. Still some seasons passed 
away, and “The Cricket on the Hearth” introduced Miss Mary 
Keeley to the stage, in the part of Bertha, the blind girl, her 
father playing Caleb Plummer, with Emery as the Carrier, Mrs. 
Keeley as Dot, and Mr. Collier as Tilly Slowboy. 

Shall I say “ few now remember Dot?” It seems to me a 
slur on the actor’s faculty that his well-meaning friends should so 
often decry the warmth of old playgoers, when they prate, as I 
am prating now, about the past. We should forget then—shouid 
we ?—the acting that pleased us most! Not I, for all the young 
gentlemen who turn upon me with their parrot-speech, Laudator 
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temporis acti. Iam as often amused and pleased at the play, 
now as I was in days of yore ; just as, then, I was as often dis- 
pleased as I can expect to be in the present. But I remember 
best that which was best ; while the worst has been perishing out 


of mind. So shall it be with our generation of actors and play- 


goers. I may live yet—at all events, you, my young friend, will 


probably live—to speak with kindly admiration of those who 
now brighten our existence and grace our leisure. If my kind 
colleague, who so ably conducts this Magazine, and who has given 
so much thought to the cause of histrionic literature and repre- 
sentation, will grant further indulgence of space, I may yet have 
more to dig from the mines of Pittite Memory. 


[The more the merrier.—C. S.] 


ney 


Mr. Irving in the Provinces. 


R. HENRY IRVING'S brief engagement in the country has hitherto 

been crowned with signal success. He has only been able tovisit three 

Cities, but he has won triumph after triumph in each. His first night in the 
provinces was on Monday, August 27, at the Royalty Theatre, Glasgow. 
“Much Ado About Nothing” was the opening piece, and the pro- 
cuction was received with enthusiasm by crowded houses. The Benedick of 
Mr. Irving and the Beatrice of Miss Ellen Terry were greatly admired, and 
the critic of the Glasgow News wrote that “the production was wonderful 
in its completeness, and that the representation was much beyond anything 
yet displayed in Glasgow.” During the second week of his engagement in 
Scotland, Mr. Irving was entertained at a supper given to him by the local 
Pen and Pencil Club. It took place on Thursday, September 6, in the 
Fine Art Galleries, in Sauchiehall Street. The chair was occupied by Mr. 
James Richardson, who alluded, in a very clever speech, to the successful 
career, both as actor and manager, of the honoured guest of the evening, 
Mr. Irving, in the course of a suitable reply, alluded to the presence at the 
banquet of the Lord Provost, an event which irresistibly recalled the time 
when such an honour given to an actor would have been as abnormal in 
Scotland as an earthquake. The marked decline of prejudice against stage 
plays in Scotland was also a subject of gratification to the actor. In pro- 


posing the toast of “ The City of Glasgow,” Mr. Irving remarked that he 
felt whilst he was in or near Glasgow a glow of pride that was almost per- 
sonal. ‘ When through the day,” he said, “ I hear the roar of your machi- 
nery, and the hammers from your swarming workshops beating the history 
of a nation and a race in steel ; when in the night I look from my windows, 
and see, bursting as it were, from the sleeping city, the undying flame in 
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whose glow the toilers work; and when I sail down the Clyde amid the clash 
of closing rivets and under the giant ribs of your mighty ships, I feel that 
the prosperity of your city is beyond the need of telling.” In the course of 
the evening, Mr. Irving was presented with a beautifully illuminated address. 

From Glasgow, Mr. Irving went to Edinburgh, where on September 10, 
he opened the new Lyceum Theatre. This building, erected from designs 
by Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., is certainly one of the handsomest and most 
effective of its kind in the country. Standing perfectly isolated, it pos- 
sesses many advantages which would otherwise have been impossible. It 
is not so tall as most of the theatres built by Mr. Phipps, and the three 
tiers are singularly graceful in their aspect. An excellent view of the stage 
can be obtained from all parts of the house, and the theatre is well venti- 
lated but not draughty. The general idea of the decoration is maroon and 
gold, and, when the electric light is ready for use inside as well as outside 
the house, the appearance of the theatre will be still more charming than 
it is at present. One feature of the decoration—and that the drop-curtain 
used between the acts—may reasonably be objected to on the grounds of 
its ugliness. It represents a reproduction of Mr. Alma-Tadema’s painting 
of Sappho and Alczeus, but the scenic artist has not been successful in his 
work. However, this is a small matter, and may be easily remedied. 
For the rest, nothing could be better. The enterprising proprietors and 
managers, Mr. J. B. Howard and Mr. F. W. Wyndham, may be congra- 
tulated upon the possession of so elegant a theatre, opened under such 
brilliant auspices as the presence upon the stage of Mr. Henry Irving and 
his talented company. The new theatre has had an excellent start, and it 
has already taken its position as the leading place of amusement in the 
capital of Scotland. 

In Edinburgh, as in Glasgow, Mr. Irving’s first piece was “ Much Ado 
About Nothing.” This was played for five nights to large audiences, 
and on the Saturday evening ‘The Bells” and ‘‘ The Belle’s Stratagem” 
constituted the programme. Mr. Irving’s impersonation of Mathias 
exercised all its original powerful effect, and his Doricourt was again 
applauded. Edinburgh playgoers were especially charmed with the 
fascinating Letitia Hardy of Miss Ellen Terry. The Saturday night’s 
programme was repeated on the Monday, when the receipts exceeded 
the large amount of £435. “Hamlet” was given on Tuesday, and 
“‘Louis XI.” was performed on the evenings of Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, “The Merchant of Venice” being acted ou Saturday afternoon, 
when the receipts amounted to the sum of £457. Zhe Scotsman, in the 
course of a long criticism upon Mr. Irving’s “ Louis XI.,” remarked that 
the actor once more displayed the intellectual vigour and subtlety he 
always brings to bear upon his study of character. “ The figure so vividly 
imagined he reproduces with corresponding intensity of expression, alike 
in speech, look, and action. Every detail has evidently been elaborated 
with the most heedful care, and worked up to the highest pitch of artistic 
effectiveness, the result being a picture which makes one quite forget art, 
while under the fascination of its marvellous reality. As seen on this 
occasion, the personation seemed to have gained in completeness and 

power as compared with what we can remember of it as last given on an 
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Edinburgh stage, and the effect produced upon the audience afforded the 
highest testimony to the actor’s genius.” According to the same authority 
“the curtain fell amid a tempest of applause, that but repeated with some- 
what more exuberant emphasis the demonstrations that had crowned the 
close of each preceding act.” 

On the opening night of the new Edinburgh theatre, a cleverly designed 
programme, by Mr. G. R. Halkett, giving remarkably good portraits of 
Mr. Irving and Miss Terry, was distributed throughout the theatre. In 
the course of the evening, Mr. Irving, in response to loud calls, made a 
brief speech, in which he remarked that the occasion forcibly reminded 
him of the closing of the old Theatre Royal, twenty-five years previously, 
when he was a member of the stock company of that theatre. He also 
alluded to the impatience exercised by the occupants of the gallery in 
consequence of a rather prolonged interval, owing to the difficulty of 
setting the church scene. The delay occurred through the absence of one 
of the officials connected with the stage, who had left the theatre at a 
critical moment without giving so much as a word of warning. The 
ill-behaviour of that portion of the audience pointed out cannot be too 
severely censured. Such unseemly conduct would disgrace the gallery of 
an East-end theatre on a pantomime night. When it occurs in a leading 
theatre in so enlightened a town as Edinburgh, and on so important an 
occcasion as the one under notice, one cannot help wondering why the rest 
of the audience tolerate such absurd affectation. 

The Pen and Pencil Club of Edinburgh also gave a supper to Mr. Irving 
on Thursday, September 20, in the Freemason’s Hall. The chair was 
occupied by David Pryde, LL.D., the principal of the Edinburgh Ladies’ 
College, who passed a high eulogy upon Mr. Irving’s talents. His tour in 
the provinces had been a triumphal procession. He had conquered the 
old English-speaking world and was now setting out to conquer the new. 
The speech was received with great applause, and an allusion to Miss Terry 
was marked with a most enthusiastic welcome. Mr. Irving, in replying to 
the toast, said that in truthfully mounting his plays, it was his object to do 
all in his power “to heighten, and not distract the imagination—to produce 
a play in harmony with the poet’s ideas, and to give all the picturesque 
effect that the poet’s text will justify.” Mr. Irving also alluded to the 
forthcoming biography of himself “ What acknowledgment,” he said, “ can 
I make to you of the Pen and Pencil to-night? The best would, ofcourse, 
be to say ‘I am proud of being a Scotchman.’ But, alas! no possible 
miracle of genealogy can make me anything but a degenerate Southron. 
However, there is one consolation. I am told that some one has done me 
the honour of writing my life. He had much better, I think, have waited 
until I were dead, and then anything unpleasant which he might have to 
say would not have mattered so much ; but when I tell you that, although 
neither the author nor the subject of this biography is Scotch, yet that the 
printers are Scotchmen, you will readily see that this is a work which must 
be read.” 

From Edinburgh, Mr. Irving proceeded to Liverpool, where he played 
in “The Bells” and “The Belle’s Stratagem” on September 24 and 25. 
“Much Ado About Nothing” was announced for the next three evenings. 
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Our Play=Bor. 


“ INGOMAR.” 


First produced, Drury Lane, 1851. Revived, Lyceum Theatre, September 1, 1883. 


Ingomar .., ... ... «. Mr. J. H. BARNEs. Neocles... ... ... ... Mr. G. H. Gatzs. 
Alastor ... ... ... «. Mr. J. A. Rosier. Amyntas ... Mr. R. Burns. 
Trinobantes Mr. N, CHIsNELL. Elphenor ... Mr. W. Russe.r. 
Ambivar ... ....... ... Mr. Jos. ANDERSON, Timarch of Massilia ... Mr. Howarp RussELt. 
Novio soo 006 ove cee, Mn. G. GODFRRY. Minstrel Boy ... .... MASTER SARGOOD. 

Samo .,. ... cco 2 ooo MR» MH. WELLS. Actea « oe ... Mrs. ARTHUR STIRLING. 
Polydor ... ... ... «. Mr. J. G. Taytor. Theano... ... ... ... Miss De Sarria. 
Myron .. Mr. W. H, STEPHENS. Parthenia Miss Mary ANDERSON. 
Le eee nee Mr. P. C. BEVERLEY. 


HE play in which Miss Mary Anderson has chosen to make her first 
appearance in England is one with regard to which opinions will be 

many and varied. “Ingomar” has been pronounced as not only unin- 
teresting in detail,but wearisome in sentiment—for the age in which we live 
is so supremely matter-of-fact and practical that we appear to have neither 
the time nor inclination to permit our minds to wander back to the olden 
days of courtliness and chivalry. But if the love which is gentle yet 
courageous on the side of the woman—strong yet tender on that of the 
man—is to be imitated and admired then must the loves of Parthenia 
and Ingomar be regarded as something more than a beautiful but bygone 
romance. The character of the Greek maiden is both firmly and decisively 
drawn. Impulsive in her love as in her hate, she possesses the power of 
arresting our sympathies and admiration from the moment when, leaning 
against her mother’s knee, she strives to penetrate into the mysteries of 
love, to that in which she is closely enfolded in her lover’s arms. The 
question inevitably arises—Does Miss Anderson succeed in delineating the 
Parthenia we see in our mind’s eye? Is the art of the actress lost sight 
of in the part she essays to portray? The answer in regard to the main 
point may be given without delay. Miss Anderson, as she first appears 
before us, with fillet-bound head and clinging robes, is a fair type of a 
classic maid. Her movements are lithe, and at times extremely graceful— 
notably in the third act, when Ingomar rescues her from the violence of 
her captors and bears her away in his arms. Her voice is often peculiarly 
sweet, but ever and anon there comes a something in its expression that jars 
upon us—a false ring, which seems to increase even as the dramatic situa- 
tions grow and intensify by numerous and fast-coming troubles. Thus it is, 
when in the first act Parthenia supplicates on bended knee for the 
release of her aged father, her voice touches no answering chord in our 
hearts ; the piteous entreaty of her words fails somehow to move us, and so 
an impression of insincerity is created, which continues throughout the 
entire play. However finished, in a certain sense, the art of the actress may 
be, it cannot be said to be concealed from us for a single instant, not even 
in that most exquisite scene with Ingomar in the second act, when, 
seated at the foot of a shady tree, half forgetting her sorrowful captivity in 
the childish pleasure of weaving a garland from the many coloured flowers 
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which strew her lap, Parthenia suddenly becomes aware that the eyes of 
her Master are fixed upon her with a strangely earnest glance, as the 
request comes from his lips to hear what love is. A little song of the 
bygone days comes to her remembrance, and she softly sings to him how 
*love isas two souls thathave one single thought—two hearts that beatas one.” 
The words bring back to her the dreams and longings of her girlhood— 
and she is only aroused by the impatient wish of Ingomar to hear 
something more of this love, which to him seems so strange and wonderful. 
Imperfectly as we have described this scene, we think it must be acknow- 
ledged how its simple charm and beauty may be absolutely ruined and 
dispelled by self-conciousness on the part of the actress, or by that 
seeking after effect—which is unnatural as it is useless—when the heart 
does not live in the words which the lips utter. This is a truth which 
neither reasoning nor power of persuasion can withstand. Personal beauty 
is a matter of individual taste—a part may be conceived in a thousand 
different ways ; it matters little as to whether they coincide with our 
opinions, so long as we see that the mind and soul of the actor and 
actress are in their work. This does not appear to be the case with 
Miss Anderson. Perfect she may be both in gesture and elocution, but 
she undoubtedly lacks that inexplicable impulsiveness which is the life and 
being of all true acting. Mr. Barnes, as Ingomar, plays throughout with 
earnest determination, though the contrast between his barbarous and 
civilized state of existence lacks the requisite force and power, owing to 
the over-refinement with which he primarily invests the savage chieftain. The 
remaining parts are acceptably performed—but, before closing, we must 
not forget to mention the pathetic song, entitled “ Charity,” so charmingly 
sung by Master Sargood. The curtain rises whilst the boy is singing, but 
long after it has fallen and the play is over does the sweet, plaintive air 
linger in our memory. 


It may be interesting to note that “Ingomar ”—the version by Maria 
Lovell, wife of the author of “The Wife’s Secret, of “Der Sohn der 
Wildness,” by Baron von Miinch-Bellinghausen—was the first real literary 
and dramatic success made by Mr. James Anderson during his ill-fated 
management of Drury Lane Theatre in the seasons of 1850 and 1851. 
Mr. James Anderson created Ingomar, and his Parthenia was Miss Van- 
denhoff. The critics of that time were very severe with Mr. Anderson for 
not producing new and original literary work at the “ National Theatre,” 
and almost quarrelled with him for reviving Shakespeare, Sheridan Knowles, 
Bulwer-Lytton and Schiller. This was not the only work of the Baron 
Bellinghausen, who wrote under the name of Friedrich Halm. He translated 
Shakespeare’s “‘Cymbeline” into German, and was the author of several 
successful dramatic works. One of the most popular translations of “* The 
Son of the Wilderness ” is by William Henry Charlton, and this earned the 
hearty approval of the author. 
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MR. JAMES FERNANDEZ. 


‘ Time hath not yet so dried this blood of mine, 
Nor age so eat up mine invention, 
Nor fortune made such havoc of my means, 
Nor my bad life 'reft me so much of friends,’ 


—Mucu Apo AsouT NOTHING. 
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* NO CORONET.” 


A New and Original Comedy in Three Acts, by H. Hamitton. First produced at the 
Theatre Royal, Sheffield, September 5, 1883. 


Sir Aubrey Knelling, Sir Joshua Scad- 
TG nse’. win cee R. LAURENCE CAUTLEYs gers, Bart. ... Mr. W. H. Denny. 
Earl of Arden ... ... Mr. H. HamILTon. Servant ... ... Me. D. Dantgxs. 
Hugh Anstruther ... Mr. CHas. CARTWRIGHT. Lady Knelling .. Miss Mapce Carr. 
Rev. George Beverley Mr- A. T. Hitton, Muriel Knelling Miss Heten MatrTuews. 
Daisy Carew ... Miss ADELAIDE CHIPPENDALE. 


TuE idea of this new piece by Mr. Hamilton may not be quite new—it 
will be difficult to find one which is, nowadays—but it is well worked out, 
and the plot carefully constructed, with crisp, sparkling dialogue and inte- 
resting situations. The plot itself is delightfully simple, without being dull. 
There having been a family understanding that the young Earl of Arden 
should marry Muriel Knelling, the former prefers to see for himself what 
the lady is like, without disclosing his own identity; and for this purpose 
he changes names with a friend, Hugh Anstruther, whom he takes with 
him on a visit to Knelling Place. Time passes on, when the two friends 
find their intimacy with the Knelling family has resulted in the real earl 
falling in love with Daisy Carew (a poor relation of the Knellings), and 
Hugh with Muriel; of course the young fellows are loved in return, in 
ignorance of their true positions. Then comes the discovery by the vulgar 
baronet, Sir Joshua Scadgers, of the true state of things, and he brings on 
a catastrophe by denouncing Hugh Anstruther, in Muriel’s presence, as an 
impostor ; the real earl is then forced to confess himself, and the curtain falls 
on the second act with Muriel’s passionate and scornful dismissal of Hugh. 
In the third act we learn that, after his dismissal, Hugh went to India, but has 
just returned to England, and the earl married Daisy Carew, Muriel 
remaining single, notwithstanding the pressing attentions of Sir Joshua, 
supported by Lady Knelling, who, by the way, is a strong-minded lady, 
ruling her husband with a rod of iron. Daisy having heard of Hugh 
Anstruther’s return, and finding that, despite her scorn on a former occa- 
sion, Muriel still loves him, determines to bring them together again. The 
rest may be told by saying that Daisy’s little plot is successful, that Muriel 
and Hugh are fully reconciled, and Lady Knelling is brought to look on 
their proposed union and the “retirement” of the baronet with resigna~ 
tion. 

Mr. Hamilton may be congratulated on producing so charming a comedy 
I wonder, however, if he has ever read Mr. James Grant’s novel of “ Torthor- 
wald” (also published as ‘‘ Violet Jermyn”), because there is a very strong. 
resemblance between the interview of Muriel and Sir Joshua, in the last. 
act of the play, to a scene between Dolly Jermyn and Joab Scrowle in the- 
novel. He will, perhaps, pardon the suggestion that Sir Joshua Scadgers 
should be an elderly man, to give one the impression of his having made 
his money by his glue-boiling, and earned his own baronetcy in some way ; 
otherwise, by his being a young man, we might assume the baronetcy to 
have descended from his father, in which case we should expect him to 
be better educated. Probably, however, the fault is not the author's, 
but the actor’s, in make-up. 

All the parts were creditably filled, but special mention may be made of 
NEW SERIES.—VOL. II. Q 
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Mr. W. H. Denny, who fairly revelled in the part of Sir Joshua (yet with a 
wrong make-up, as I have ‘said), and of Miss Helen Mathews, an actress 
of great distinction and promise, as Muriel. 


“THE GLASS OF FASHION.” 


(For several reasons, I think it well to go out of the ordinary course, and reprint, from 
the columns of 7he World, with certain omissions, the last article on dramatic 
matters written by my friend, Dutton Cook. This essay will have historical interest 
in the years to come, and I desire to preserve it. In the first place, nothing better or 
more to the point could be said of the new play—it is exactly true, to my thinking, in 
every particular ; and next, this sensible article shows this excellent dramatic writer 
at his very best. He throws aside all reserve, and fights boldly in the open. It is 
full of Dutton Cook’s “‘ adjectival force,” with an addition of sparkle, which quality 
he carefully held in reserve.—C. S.] 


By Sypxey Grunpy. First produced at the Globe Theatre, Saturday, September 8, 1883. 
Colonel Trevanion ... Mr. H. J. Lerucourr. Kerry Mr. Frank Evans. 
Prince Borowski ... Mr. H Beersoum TREE. Mrs. Trevanion ... Miss LinGarp. 
John Macadam... ... Mr. J. L. Suing. Lady Coombe ... Muss CARLOTTA LECLERCQ. 
Hon. Tom Stanhope... Mr. Cuarves A. SMILy. Peg O'Reilly... .... Miss L. VEnnz. 
Mr. Prior Jenkyn ... M. E. W. GARDINER. Harris .,. ... ... Muss Noap. 
Austin... ... .. «. Ma. W. Guise. 


THE unfortunate Globe Theatre “ re-opens as a comedy house,” to quote 
the playbill, under the management of Messrs. John Hollingshead and 
J. L. Shine. The first comedy presented by the new directors proves to 
be a farcical work—“ The Glass of Fashion,” in four acts, by Mr. Sydney 
Grundy. 

Some little while since, Mr. Sydney Grundy, discoursing upon the 
subject of dramatic composition, maintained that it behoved the dramatist 
above all things “to get on with his story.” It appears, however, that 
Mr. Grundy is one of those ‘‘ ungracious pastors” who show the steep and 
thorny way to others, while they themselves tread the primrose path of 
dalliance. In “The Glass of Fashion” the story is not got on with; 
perhaps for the excellent reason that very little story is contained in the 
play. Some demon has whispered Mr. Grundy that he is not so much a 
dramatist as a satirist and a censor morum ; and accordingly “The Glass 
of Fashion” is a laborious effort to lash the follies of the age, to expose 
the corruptions of society, the extravagance of women, the viciousness 
of men, and particularly to ridicule and denounce the nature and pro- 
ceedings of what are called “ Society jcurnals.” Three long hours of 
satire and moral teaching would, perhaps, under any circumstances be 
hard to endure ; but when the scene is the ill-ventilated Globe Theatre, 
when Mr. Grundy is the lecturer and operator, and the satire and moral 
teaching take the form of a tedious farce in four acts, the result is 
assuredly depressing. For in “‘The Glass of Fashion” Mr. Grundy 
appears but as a coarse and clumsy satirist; his invective lacks polish ; 
his literary graces are of the Batavian sort ; his wit is without pungency; 
his humour is’ merely mechanical, and consists chiefly in the repetition 
of certain “‘ catchwords.” One of his characters is required, for instance, 
upon every ‘occasion, ‘to iterate the words “ Dirt cheap !”—it may be 
surmised, indeed, that “ Dirt cheap” was the play’s original title, changed, 
possibly, at the last moment, lest mistakes should occur in its application 
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—and even now a cry of “ Dirt cheap!” constitutes the “tag” upon 
which the curtain falls. Of course there is nothing really comical in the 
expression ; frequent repetition, however, gives it something of brevet 
rank. Having heard it many times, divers of the audience lay in wait 
for its recurrence, watch for it, and so welcome its reappearance that it 
is eventually promoted to be quite the best joke in the drama—as perhaps 
it really is. 

It is likely that Mr. Grundy has sought to succeed by giving offence. 
He might fail to amuse, as he has often failed before—shat was by no 
means improbable ; but it has seemed to him that, at any rate, he could 
make a certain stir and obtain some notoriety as the author of a noxious 
dramatic caricature. Possibly he has attacked in the hope that he may 
receive the distinction of an attack in his turn. He now essays to 
give life and flavour to a dull play by seasoning it with personality, 
by employing it as the vehicle of reflections, allusions, and insinua- 
tions of an unmistakable kind. The “Glass of Fashion” is the 
name of a newspaper that sets forth the gossip of society, that tells 
of the private lives of public men, contains portraits of women of 
beauty and quality, and is professedly written solely by members of the 
aristocracy. As in Mr. Robertson’s comedy of “Society,” the senior 
Mr. Chod, a wealthy manufacturer, publishes Zhe Morning Earthquake by 
way of enhancing his own importance and forcing his way into drawing- 
rooms that would otherwise be closed against him ; so in Mr. Grundy’s 
“The Glass of Fashion” vulgar Mr. John Macadam, a rich brewer, 
purchases the copyright of a “Society journal,” and would employ it for 
his individual advantage, to ensure him a high position upon the social 
ladder. But in the journal called Zhe Glass of Fashion scurrilous para- 
graphs readily obtain admission. Mr. Macadam soon repents him of his 
purchase ; he is threatened with actions for libel, there is talk of horse- 
whipping him, his own wife is ridiculed, his dearest friends are lampooned 
in his paper, apologies with a payment of damages are demanded of him 
on every side; he is indeed overwhelmed with difficulties, and even 
imagines himself at last undergoing a term of punishment upon the tread- 
mill for the many offences he has committed. In the end he is content to 
dispose of his newspaper upon almost any terms. 

To do the audience justice, they cared little for Mr. Grundy’s satire, 
his aspersions and innuendoes. They were heedful to remove and dismiss 
as soon as might be the many bandages of chatter that had been wound 
round the subject of the play so much to the shrivelling of its little 
limbs, the suspension of its small. powers of animation. Mr. Grundy’s 
story is, in truth, very thin, wizen, and infirm. His characters are most 
unsympathetic creatures, crudely conceived, insincere, unnatural. It is 
impossible to care whence they come, what they are doing, or whither they 
are wending. Asa picture of life, the drama is absurd and impossible. 
The earlier scenes proved in representation exceedingly wearisome ; in the 
third act, however, some quickening of the action occurred, dramatic skill 
was employed, situations of considerable force were ingeniously contrived, 
and for a while the audience. were certainly interested in the performance. 
Among the characters there figure a selfish wife, foolishly extravagant ; a 
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military husband, who has distinguished himself at Rorke’s Drift, but who 
is rather a meek person in his own house; a countess, who has married 
the brewer, and who endeavours to negotiate an I O U given her by the 
Officer’s wife ; a silly pair of lovers ; and a Polish prince, who proves to be 
the conventional foreign swindler, and who at last, in the usual way, is 
consigned to the hands of the police. With these parts the players were 
able to effect little. Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s cleverness, humour, and 
energy hardly sufficed to render Prince Borowski a credible character ; 
nor could Miss Lingard’s graces of aspect, her many changes of pose, her 
elocutionary address, and her richness of costume, wholly redeem Mrs. 
Trevanion, the thoughtless wife, from hopeless insipidity. Mr. Macadam, 
a character such as Mr. Toole and Mr. David James have often rendered 
entertaining, seemed to lie rather beyond the range of Mr. Shine’s his- 
trionic resources. 

In the last act, the fall of a scene representing the wall of a drawing- 
room, over-decorated with looking-glass, china, pictures, brackets, &c., 
occasioned serious alarm, endangered the performers, and nearly brought 
the play to a premature close. Actresses, however, are now required to be 
mistress of themselves, although china fall. The accident had its ominous 
character in relation to the fate of “‘ The Glass of Fashion.” ‘eZ 


29> 


Country Courtship. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 
[4 Poem for Recitation. | 


LOSE by our house there runs a brook, 
Whose bridge is but a narrow plank ; 
Last year the swollen waters took 
Our bridge to sea, and broke the bank. 
And I, upon our market-day, 
Came there to cross, as heretofore, 
But saw the ruin with dismay, 
And wondered how I'd reach the shore. 
A handsome lad then chanced to pass, 
He stopped, and turned aside to Jaugh, 
“It’s very rude to mock a lass !” 
Said I, not in the mood for chaff. 
**T laughed,” he said, “at your alarms ; 
But let me help you o’er the rill !” 
He bore me over in his arms, 
And that is how I first knew Will. 
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COUNTRY COURTSHIP. 


Great oaks, they say, from acorns spring, 
And ribbons from a silkworm’s spinning ; 
A peasant’s son has died a king, 
And even love has a beginning. 
Just to be civil, that was all, 
And show my gratitude some way, 
I asked him if he’d like to call— 
He called no less than twice a day. 
He nearly always came alone, 
And said he could not stop to talk ; 
Yet managed, somehow—I must own, 
To wait until I went to walk. 
He paid old Grannie over tea 
A thousand complimerts, but still 
He never noticed little me— 
And that is why I first loved Will. 


I gave him all my girlish heart, 

Yet hid my love for very shame ; 
But though I tried to act my part, 

I felt he guessed it all the same. 
Once, walking ‘neath the summer skies, 

Across the fields, at day’s decline, 
We neither spoke, save with our eyes. 

He put his manly hand in mine, 
And, when I drew my hand away 

And stood apart from him, he said :— 
“Come, Maggie, is it ‘ yea,’ or ‘ nay?’ 

Don’t hesitate and hang your head 
Unless you are too proud ;” and then 

He drew me close and kissed me till 
I swore I loved him of all men— 

And that is how I married Will. 


Avucustus M. Moore. 
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HAVE received from Mr. A. Harvey—a well-known pittite—the follow- 
ing interesting letter :—“ At this sleepy season perhaps you will be able 
to find space for a few lines from one of the ‘ Brown, Jones and Robinson 
community,’ concerning Mr. Archer’s ‘Critical Essay on Henry Irving.’ 
Belonging, as I do, to the aforesaid community, I need hardly say that 
I am not one of the ‘ inner brotherhood ; yet, if you will allow me, I should 
like to protest against one or two assertions made in the Essay. To begin 
with, Mr. Archer says, ‘I shall not feel myself bound to decry Mr. Irving, 
because he is not Edmund Kean and Macready in one, or because he is 
not the ideal tragedian of my dreams ; or shall I proclaim him the greatest 
actor of all time because he spends £200 on a tableau-curtain? 

‘This seems to me to be unjust. Those who proclaim Mr. Irving a great 
actor care little about his tableau-curtain. Naturally, if they are lovers of 
the beautiful they enjoy the poetry and colour that surround the represen- 
tations at the Lyceum, but take it all away, and they would not forsake the 
actor. I have no doubt many people go to the Lyceum merely to see the 
expensive curtain and gorgeous ensemble, but those are not the people who 
call Mr. Irving great, rather are they first among his detractors. 

“Mr. Archer goes on to say that after the first night, when the devotees 
muster largely, the applause at the Lyceum is very feeble. ‘The true 
explanation (of this) is that the great majority of the audience are intellec- 
tually interested, not emotionally excited. There is often as much applause 
when the curtain rises on an elaborate set as when it falls on a thrilling 
situation.’ Is not this eminently characteristic of a modern audience? Is 
the audience of a West-End theatre ever emotionally excited in these days, 
save such audiences as collect at the Princess’s or the Adelphi, who are 
all emotion, and applaud sentiment, no matter who utters it? It is 
a melancholy but undoubted fact that an ordinary, every-day theatrical 
audience is chiefly composed of a very dull set of people, stupid, yet cap- 
tious, who only ask to be amused, and object to being emotionally excited, 
and who go to see Shakespeare at the Lyceum because it is the fashion, but 
think it a bore and sureto be slow. It would have been difficult for Siddons 
herself to excite such as these. ‘Even the enthusiasm of a first night,’ says 
Mr. Archer, ‘is directed to Mr. Irving, the manager quite as much 
as to Mr. Irving, the actor. The test of this is that the applause is often 
greater on his entrance, before he has opened his mouth, than after the 
crucial scene of the play.’ 

*‘ If that is the test it fails, for is not this the same with every favourite 
actor or actress on afirst night? Witness the receptions of Sara Bernhardt, 
of Booth, or of Mrs. Kendal, whom I have seen quite overcome by the 
applause that has greeted her entrance ‘ before she has opened her mouth,’ 
nor during the rest of the evening has such applause rewarded her efforts. 

“Mr. Archer speaks of the Egyptian darkness of Mr. Irving’s per- 
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formance of Romeo. It seems a very severe sentence. I know that those 
who saw that performance but once, and especially those who saw it on the 
first night only, have not a good word for it; but that there was something 
admirable in it, only visible, perhaps, to eyes grown accustomed to the 
‘darkness’ by frequent visits, I must believe and declare. Since then I 
have seen two Romeo’s, both young, and belonging to the Intense School ; 
yet, in spite of good looks and general seemliness for the part, there was 
something wanting in their performances, something one had not missed 
before one had seen the Lyceum Romeo, which, full of faults as it may be, 
affected one so strongly in spite of them, that it seemed as if genius might 
be there. I suppose it was ‘the magnetic personality.’ 

“IT could say more, but even now the length of this has outrun what I 
intended.” 


I have now had the pleasure of reading through the whole of Mr. Austin 
Brereton’s “ Life of Henry Irving,” down to the last line of the interesting 
Appendix and latest entry in the copious Index, and can commend it 
heartily to my readers. The only fault I can find with it is, that it is so 
interesting that it makes one wish there was more in the book than there 
really is. One takes it up greedily and puts it down with regret. The 
arrangement of the book, the accuracy and care bestowed on its detail, 
the exhaustive nature of the index as a guide to future writers for the stage, 
and the studious pains that have been bestowed on this veritable labour 
of love, reflect the highest credit on Mr. Brereton, who may be honestly 
congratulated on his maiden work. The stage cannot afford to be without 
a patient book-maker ; and Mr. Brereton, who has an “ old head on young 
shoulders,” bids fair to fill one of those gaps in the ranks ‘of dramatic 
essayists which have recently been sadly widened by the departure into 
silence of poor Dutton Cook. 


A great discussion concerning “natural acting” has arisen over the 
performance of Parthenia, by Miss Mary Anderson, at the Lyceum Theatre, 
and a vast deal of nonsense has been talked about it. To begin with, it 
is assumed that Miss Anderson cannot be natural and unaffected in a play 
that is sneered at, because it is uncouth and old-fashioned. There are 
certain scenes in “ Ingomar” that strike us as curious, because burlesque 
has taught us to laugh everything out of court that is not strictly con- 
ventional. The skin-clad Allemanni, the pompous Timarch, the procession 
of Massilian soldiers, preceded by a herald and a ram’s-horn, are, no 
doubt, unconventional enough to the ordinary playgoer, and hence old- 
fashioned, but there is nothing strange or unnatural in the scenes in which 
Miss Mary Anderson is prominent. A girl who laments over the loss of 
a loved father ; a girl who, in an outburst of righteous indignation, urges the 
citizens to avenge her father’s capture; a girl who boldly goes to the 
brigand’s haunt to ransom her parent by her personal presence ; a girl who 
by her purity and innocence tames the savage barbarian ; a girl who loves 
the man she has humanized—there is nothing whatever unnatural, or 
artificial, or old-fashioned, in these positions. The scenes in which they 
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occur are not nearly so stagey as scenes that are met with in the plays of 
Bulwer Lytton and Sheridan Knowles. They are as worthy of acceptance 
as the “ Lady of Lyons” or the “ Hunchback.” 

If this be true, then why cannot Miss Anderson be as natural as Mrs. 
Kendal can be as Pauline, as Miss Neilson was as Julia, or, to take another 
instance, as Sara Bernhardt was in “ Phédre?” It does not follow that, 
because a play is in verse, that the actress need be artificial. All the 
actresses I have quoted prove the contrary. If they spoke their lines too fami- 
liarly or flippantly, they would be doing very wrong. They must give dignity 
to their subject, but still they must be natural. Sara Bernhardt can preserve 
the traditions of the Frangais in the verse of Racine, Corneille, and Victor 
Hugo, but she can be natural for all that. By modern audiences Hernani 
is voted a bore. The interminable harangue at the tomb of Charlemagne 
is considered a nuisance ; but, for all that, Dofia Sol is natural, and she 
delights mainly because of her truth and her nature. 

But Miss Mary Anderson, as Parthenia, has opportunities for natural 
acting which she consistently neglects. She is self-conscious, always places 
the actress en evidence, she is artificial, and to the audience is far more 
Mary Anderson than Parthenia. She has tricks, pretty tricks, but still they 
are tricks, When she captivates Ingomar, it is not by artlessness or inno- 
cence, but by flirtation as pronounced and as “ knowing” as could be found 
in artificial society. The innocent Parthenia, as it appears to us, “‘ knows 
her way about.” The wooing has a very nineteenth-century and unpoetical 
flavour about it. On the whole, so far, Miss Mary Anderson reminds me 
exactly of what Miss Bateman was when she first played Leah at the Adelphi 
Theatre. In the trick of beginning a cry with a low wail or “ whinny,” 
she imitates her exactly. Can anyone have forgotten the scene between 
Leah and the child in the last act of the play? “ What is your name, my 
pretty one ?”—then a pause. Then the cracked voice of the child, sharp 
and staccato, “ Leah!” Then came the whimper or “ whinny” that brought 
tears into some eyes, but never a drop to mine, for I saw through the stage 
device. Miss Mary Anderson does exactly the same thing when she weeps 
as Parthenia. She does not weep: she whines or whinnies! It is acting 
purely of the stage—not of Nature. 


Miss Kate Munroe, whose portrait, in the character of the “ Merry 
Duchess,” is presented to our readers this month, is a native of New York, 
and entered the dramatic profession in 1870. On October 25 of that year 
she undertook, at Milan, the character of Norina in “ Don Pasquale.” She 
studied for the operatic stage under some of the best masters of Milan and 
Naples, and fora period of three years she was engaged at various Italian 
theatres. After a six months’ engagement at the Théatre des Italiens, 
Paris, she made her first appearance in London on September 24, 1874, 
in opera bouffe at the Gaiety Theatre. During an engagement of two years 
and a half at the Alhambra Theatre she played many leading parts in the 
productions of that house. She was the originial Serpolette in “‘ Les Cloches 
de Corneville” at the Folly Theatre, in February, 1878. During the 
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autumn of that year she went to Paris, where she acted two different parts, 
in French, in “ Les Deux Nababs” at the Théatre des Nouveautés, and 
“La Marquise des Roues” at the Bouffes-Parisiens. She then toured in 
America, and, returning to London, made her reappearance at the 
Comedy Theatre on April 22, 1882, as Isabella in “‘ Boccaccio.” Her 
next part was that of the heroine in ‘‘The Merry Duchess,” at the 
Royalty Theatre, on April 23 last, where she has once more distinguished 
herself for high intelligence, good taste, and vivacity. 


Mr. James Fernandez, the subject of our other photograph, was born at 
St. Petersburg, Russia, on May 28, 1835, and entered the dramatic profes- 
sion at the Queen’s Theatre, Hull, in October, 1853. Afterwards he played 
at Stafford, Hanley, Lichfield, Isle of Man, Wolverhampton, Whitehaven, 
Rochdale, Blackburn, and other towns, Mr. Fernandez made his first 
appearance on the London stage at the Queen’s Theatre, in 1855. Sub- 
sequently he played at the Bower, Queen’s, Surrey, and Grecian theatres ; 
and returned to the Surrey Theatre and remained there for six consecutive 
seasons, playing, in conjunction with Mr. Charles Calvert, the principal 
juvenile parts ; among the number the character of Walter Hartright, in 
the first dramatization of Wilkie Collins’s “ Woman in White.” Upon the 
destruction, by fire, of the Surrey Theatre, in 1864, Mr. Fernandez was 
engaged by the late E. T. Smith to sustain, at Astley’s Theatre, the part of 
Ruby Darrell, in a new drama entitled “ The Mariner’s Compass,” which 
had a lengthened run. Afterwards he appeared at the Lyceum Theatre in 
“‘ Narcisse.” In 1868, Mr. Fernandez was the leading actor at the Theatre 
Royal, Brighton. The following year he accepted a special engagement 
to play the King of Scots at the Alexandra Theatre, Liverpool, appearing 
there for the first time on Easter Monday, 1869. Shortly after this, Mr. 
Fernandez became the leading actor at the Amphitheatre (now the Court), 
Liverpool, and made his first appearance there as Shylock, to the Portia 
of Miss Bateman. During this engagement, in a revival of “ Arrah-na- 
Pogue,” he also played the part of Shaun the Post. 

Mr. Fernandez reappeared in London, at the Adelphi Theatre, 1871, 
as Claude Frollo, in Halliday’s ‘‘ Notre Dame,” playing the character for 
270 nights, “ with an earnestness and effect which made his début on these 
boards a triumph of the most unequivocal description.” He remained at 
the Adelphi Theatre for three seasons, playing principal parts ; among 
others, Dagobert, Don Salluste (to Fechter’s Ruy Blas), Newman Noggs, 
and Micawber. He was subsequently engaged by Mr. F. B. Chatterton 
for Drury Lane Theatre, and appeared there as Fitz James in the drama of 
‘“‘The Lady of the Lake;” and as Isaac of York in a revival of 
“ Rebecca.” He sustained the part of Old Tom in a revival of “ After 
Dark,” at the Princess’s Theatre in June, 1877, and performed the cha- 
racter for eighty nights. Returning to Drury Lane Theatre, in September 
of the same year, Mr. Fernandez acted the part of Christian in Mr. W. G. 
Wills’ drama of “ England ;” and afterwards appeared as Varney in a 
revival of “‘ Amy Robsart.” Subsequently he was selected by Mr. Henry 
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Irving to support him, as Coitier, in the production of “ Louis XI.,” at the 
Lyceum Theatre, on March 12, 1878. Mr. Fernandez continued a member 
of the Lyceum Company until June, 1878 ; he shortly afterwards accepted 
an engagement at the Globe Theatre, and thence went into the provinces, 
where he appeared with success as Gaspard in the English version of “ Les 
Cloches de Corneyille.” 

At the conclusion of “ Les Cloches de Corneville” tour, Mr. Fernandez was 
engaged by Messrs. Gatti for the Adelphi Theatre, where he acted, on 
September 30, 1879, the part of Mr. Phoenix O'Reilly in the first per- 
formance of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s drama, ‘‘ Rescued.” At the same theatre 
he played Ralph Nickleby in a revival of Andrew Halliday’s dramatization 
of Dickens’ novel on October 30; and, on October 7 following, he 
acted Baget in the first representation of Mr. W. G. Wills’ drama “ Ninon.” 
Afterwards (by permission of the Messrs. Gatti) he was engaged by Mr. 
Edgar Bruce, for the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, making his dédi¢ at that 
theatre on November 1 of the same year as Dirksen in the English version 
of “ Annie-Mie.” On the 18th of the following month he appeared as Dr, 
Palmieri in the first performance of “ A New Trial.” At the same house 
on February 2, 1881, he was the original representative of Lambert Streyke 
in “ The Colonel.” Returning to the Adelphi, he re-appeared there on the 
14th of the following month as Ivan Ogareff in ‘‘ Michael Strogoff;” he then 
acted here Monsieur Bernard in “ Janet Pride,” on August 1, and Isaac 
Levi in “ It’s Never too Late to Mend,”{on September 8. Having seceded 
from the Adelphi, Mr. Fernandez was again engaged by Mr. Henry Irving 
for the Lyceum Theatre, where he re-appeared on March 8 last year as 
the Friar in “ Romeo and Juliet.” He acted this part for 161 times, and on 
October 11 last he appeared as Leonato in “ Much Ado About Nothing,” 
playing this character for 212 nights. In Mr. Irving’s series of farewell 
performances he acted Choppard in “The Lyons Mail’ the King in 
“ Hamlet,” Antonio in “The Merchant of Venice,” and Coitier in “ Louis 
XI.” On the 4th of this month Mr. Fernandez appeared at Drury Lane 
in the first performance of “‘ Freedom,” and achieved a very marked success 
by his singularly vivid and incisive impersonation of Araf Bey. As a reciter 
of dramatic and descriptive poems Mr. Fernandez has no rival. Those who 
have heard him recite “The Level Crossing,” by Mr. G. R. Sims, will 
never forget the treat afforded them. 


It is curious how touchy managers become when, having made a mis- 
take, the error is very properly pointed out in the public interest. They 
block up and lock the doors of exit that the authorities declare shall be 
opened ; they put chairs and stools in the gangways and the passages that 
the Lord Chamberlain insists shall be free and unfettered ; they cram the 
stalls so close together that it is positive pain to get in or out of them, and 
incommode their guests every night ; they permit smoking and cigarette- 
throwing all over their theatres, to the disgust and annoyance of every- 
body, and then when these nuisances are pointed out they turn round and 
abuse the panic-mongers, as they call them, who have prevented the 
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destruction of human life by calling attention to gross and, at times, 
criminal carelessness. . The other evening a new danger-was brought to 
the front. In the middle of a play, through some abominable act of care- 
lessness on the. part of one of the attendants, the whole of a massive oaken 
fireplace fell with a crash on the stage, and. endangered the lives of the 
performers. . It was just such an accident as has been long anticipated 
when heavy “sets ” have to be arranged during the few minutes allotted to 
change of scene. It was just such-an accident as might occur with fatal 
results if more care is not exercised. The management replies that the 
accident has been grossly exaggerated, which is simply not a fact, and 
trifles with the subject by saying that the said accident has not interfered 
with play or actors, and. that the repairing of the damage only cost 
fifteen shillings. .No one ever thought that an accident that turned out 
well could hurt play or actors after the damage was repaired, and nobody 
cares whether it cost fifteen pence or ‘fifteen pounds. It is quite imma- 
terial. But what the public is concerned in is that for the future they 
shall not run the risk of seeing smashed actors and actresses before their 
eyes at the play. A coroner's jury would have something to say to the 
manager who treated as a joke such a deplorable circumstance. Somebody 
must have been at fault, and it would be more satisfactory to learn that 
valuable lives will not for the future be endangered than to be told that oak 
mantels, glass mirrors, blue china, and bric-a-brac are supplied to theatres at 
a price ridiculously under their value. The management, from first to last, 
has covered itself with ridicule. 


It would be a pity if the visit of Mr. Henry Irving and his Lyceum com- 
pany to America were prejudiced, or in any way interfered with by the 
spiteful or silly utterances of the providers of ‘irresponsible chatter” to 
certain newspapers. A short time since one of these unreflecting wiseacres 
gave it out authoritatively that Mr. Irving was to be accompanied to 
America by ‘‘ his own dramatic critic,” whatever that may mean, and went so 
far as to give the name of a writer who was supposed to hold this very un- 
desirable and phantom post that existed solely in the creative brain of the 
imaginative writer. ‘There was not a scintillation or shadow of foundation in 
the rumour so far as any writer or critic was concerned. It was based on 
untruth and flattered by fiction. Mr. Irving does not possess the luxury of 
a dramatic critic in addition to the officers and servants of his retinue, and 
I am quite confident that no dramatic critic of my acquaintance was ever 
candidate for so undesirable and unnecessary a post. Mr. Irving, from his 
first appearance in London, has been criticised and judged fairly, impar- 
tially, and conscientiously on his merits. He has, on the whole, been 
blamed and picked to pieces far more than he has been praised, and he 
has needed.no retainer to influence public opinion for or against him. The 
crutch that he never required in England he certainly can dispense with in 
America, and therefore to put about such a wild story is to misunderstand 
the artist and to misrepresent the man. 

Some of the American papers havesensitively caught at this absurd bit 
of irresponsible chatter, and have argued from it that Henry Irving proposes 
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to provide the American papers with reports and bulletins supplied by one 
of his staff, and are silly enough to suppose that a man of common: sense 
got into his head the idea of offering a deliberate insult to the proprietors 
and editors of the journals by whom he desires to be fairly and impartially 
judged. The paper that printed the report and the journal that believed 
in it must have as much idea of Irving’s character and independence as 
the sanguine clergyman who wrote and asked for the post of honorary 
chaplain to the Irving expedition. But at the same time I conclude that 
if any enterprising newspaper in England chose to depute one of its staff 
—dramatic critic or not—to visit America at the time of Mr. Irving's visit, 
and to write letters home, or to telegraph home accounts of Mr. Irving’s 
reception, the impression he made on his audience, and the general charac- 
ter of the American theatrical public, it would not be necessary to ask Mr. 
Irving’s leave, or the permission of the American Government, or indeed to 
consult any human being on the subject. If it were considered worth doing, 
the thing would assuredly be done, for presumably the newspaper readers 
in England are as interested in Mr. Irving’s visit to America as the Ameri- 
cans are themselves. It isa matter of commerce and nothing more. As, 
however, no special correspondent has been appointed by any influential 
paper, it may be assumed that the necessary telegraphic reports can be as 
well, if not better, done by the accredited American correspondents than 
by any new hand. I can well understand that the occasion of Mr. Irving’s 
visit would be considered a good opportunity for publishing in England 
letters descriptive of American theatrical life, but that is a far different 
thing from a popular actor resorting to such folly as the appointment of a 
dramatic reporter to his staff, or the insanity of offering ready-made criti- 
cism to the excellent and admirably conducted journals of America. It will 
thus be seen how a little spiteful and malicious rumour carefully sown 
results in a crop of misunderstanding. 

A recent biographer has observed of Henry Irving, and with justice, 
**The courage and strength of purpose in enduring the difficulties and’ 
attacks with which his professional life has been so persistently beset 
must, indeed, have been enormous. No actor since the days of David 
Garrick has been so mercilessly and so persistently lampooned, and no 
actor since Garrick’s time has been less affected by such antagonism 
or more brilliantly successful in spite of it.” Quite true. If then Henry 
Irving has got on all these years without “his own dramatic critics,” he 
certainly does not need this phantom being now or in America. 


The lamented death of my friend, Mr. Dutton Cook, robs the stage of 
one of its most learned and accurate historians, and deprives the readers of 
this magazine of certainly one of its most valued and interesting contributors. 
‘Only avery few days before his death, Mr. Dutton Cook, industrious and ready 
as ever, sent us for publication the article that appears in this month’s issue, 
and with it the note about Colley Cibber’s residence and burial place that 
will be found in the “Omnibus Box.” These papers must have been the 
very last that came from his pen. Only a few hours before his death came 
a kindly letter,complimenting the editor of this magazine on a little book of 
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poems just published, one of which he had already committed to the care of 
his little daughter, who had taken a fancy to it, telling us of his intended 
journey to Edinburgh, and begging that proofs of his work might be sent on 
to him there. The very next day Dutton Cook was dead. Full justice 
has elsewhere been done to the talent of this very able writer and pains- 
taking dramatic historian. If deficient in fervour and enthusiasm, he never 
wanted decision and judgment. He was not an actor or actress maker, 
and his praise and blame were alike limited in quantity and quality ; but 
when Dutton Cook did praise it is probable that one word of it was more 
consoling to the artist than columns of more elaborate flattery: when he did 
condemn severely, his words bit into the sensitive actor’s plate like acid. 
His style was as measured as it was correct, and probably the term universally 
applied to him by an American paper for its own purposes, ‘“ The best of 
the London critics,” was not far short of the mark. He had his audience, 
as other critics have theirs, and as diligently and patiently served it. He 
has left behind him a valuable reputation and several books that are 
invaluable in the dramatic library. 


The following biography is from the pen of a very faithful friend :— 

“ Mr. Cook, whose age was about fifty-five, was the son of a member of 
an eminent firm of solicitors in Tudor Street, Whitefriars, and was originally 
articled to the law; but if he was ever admitted he certainly did not prac- 
tice. His early ambition was to attain fame as a painter ; but though his 
artistic skill was not inconsiderable, and his powers asa draughtsman found 
employment to the last in a sketch of some personage or humorous incident 
with which a friend and correspondent would occasionally be favoured, his 
natural bent was rather towards literature. The brilliant success of his novel 
entitled ‘ Paul Foster’s Daughter,’ with its fresh and original sketches of 
studios and art schools and of the Bohemia of artist life, led him for a long 
time to devote his pen almost entirely to fiction. This story, which was 
published in three volumes in 1861, was followed by ‘A Prodigal Son,’ 
‘ Hobson’s Choice,’ ‘Over Head and Ears,’ ‘Sir Felix Foy,’ ‘The Trials 
of the Tredgolds,’ and several other stories, besides collections of shorter 
tales from the magazines to which Mr. Cook was throughout his career an 
industrious contributor. His novel called ‘ Doubleday’s Children,’ and that 
admirable story of the growth of a young mind and heart, entitled, ‘ Young 
Mr. Nightingale,’ with its picturesquely-accurate painting of the Wiltshire 
down county, appeared originally in Ad the Year Round, Mr. Cook’s 
method as a writer of fiction was somewhat too careful and minute for the 
fashions of his time; nor was his finished style, we fear, fully appreciated 
by the ordinary customer of the circulating libraries ; but in the range of 
his fictions there is nevertheless much invention, together with numberless 
masterly sketches of character studied from the life. Nor was he wanting 
in the art of constructing a story in a way to maintain the interest and 
curiosity of the reader. The excitements and extravagances of modern 
novel writing were, however, repugnant to his nature, and the lover of what 
is known as sensation must look elsewhere. Of late years Mr. Cook had 
devoted himself more closely to criticism. Many articles on the picture 
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exhibitions, full of shrewd comment and of generous appreciation of merit, 
have been contributed by him from time to time to the World, the Graphic, 
and other papers ; but it was in connection with the drama that Mr. Cook’s 
critical reputation was most extended. For the stage he always had a 
strong affinity ; though it was mainly the stage in front of the curtain—for 
he never wrote, or at least never produced, any play, and had but little 
personal acquaintance with actors or actresses. His interest in the drama, 
however, went beyond the mere passion for dramatic entertainments, though 
he had been all his life a diligent playgoer, and, having a remarkably re- 
tentive memory, was probably the best-informed man of his time upon the 
history of the stage in recent years. Regarding that earlier history of 
plays, theatres, and actors which is more easily accessible, being more fully 
recorded, his knowledge was not less complete and accurate. Dramatic 
biography had always for him a peculiar fascination, and he had gathered 
together a considerable library bearing on this and kindred topics. Some 
part of the fruits of these studies and personal recollections were given to 
the public in his ‘ Book of the Play,’ ‘ Hours with the Players,’ and ‘ Nights 
at the Play,’ each being a collection, in two volumes, of essays and criti- 
cisms. In the latter publication, which comprises his principal articles on 
new plays, published from time to time in the Pal/ Mail Gazette, and sub- 
sequently in the World, we have the best critical history of our stage 
during the last sixteen years. The sound and accurate judgment, the 
felicitous power of expression, and the thorough trustworthiness of these 
essays, render the volumes indispensable to ali who would inform them- 
selves accurately of what our stage has been doing during a period that 
must always be memorable in stage annals as that of a very remarkable 
revival. Mr. Cook, who married about ten years since Miss Linda Scates, 
a lady well known for her brilliant musical talents and accomplishments, 
leaves behind him a widow and one daughter.” 


It cannot be too widely or generally known that the widow of our 
lamented friend, Dutton Cook, intends to resume the active duties of her 
musical profession, that was only interrupted by her marriage some nine 
years ago. This graceful and accomplished lady was a very distinguished 
pupil at the Royal Academy of Music, is a brilliant pianist, and will, with- 
out further delay, and with praiseworthy courage, commence her classes 
for tuition at 69, Gloucester Crescent, Regent’s Park, N.W. To increase 
her little musical circle will, therefore, be an object of praiseworthy ambi- 
tion on the part of all the friends and acquaintances of her excellent 
husband. 


Mrs. Oliphant is a very bold lady. She wants to reverse the time- 
honoured rule that no dramatic author ought to deceive his audience, and 
that the best play is that in which the secret is quickest discovered, not to 
the characters, but to the spectators. In Mrs. Oliphant’s recent “ Life of 
Sheridan,” published in Mr. John Morley’s admirable series of “ English 
Men of Letters,” this defiant authoress propounds the following wild scheme 
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for reversing a canon of dramatic art. Speaking of ‘“‘The School for 
Scandal,” and the Screen Scene, she says, “It would no doubt have been 
higher art could the dramatist have deceived his audience as well as the 
personages of the play, and made us also parties in the surprise of the 
discovery. But this is what no one has yet attempted, not even Shake- 
speare, and we have no right to object to Sheridan that we are in the secret 
of Joseph’s baseness all the time, just as we are in the secret of Tartuffe’s, 
and can with difficulty understand how it is that he deceives any one. 
There remains for the comedy of the future (or the tragedy which, whenever 
the deeper chords of life are touched, comes to very much the same thing) 
a still greater achievement—that of inventing an Iago who shall deceive 
the audience, as well as Othello upon whom he plays, and be found out 
only by us and our hero at the same moment. Probably could such a 
thing be done the effect would be too great, and the indignation and horror 
of the crowd thus skilfully excited, produce a sensation beyond that which 
is permissible in fiction.” 

I should advise intending dramatic authors to disregard utterly the 
advice of Mrs. Oliphant, and to trust to the superior wisdom of Shake- 
speare, Molitre, and Sheridan. They certainly knew what they were 
about, and understood their business better than this gifted lady. Does 
she not know that the intense interest of the Screen Scene in “ The School 
for Scandal” is given to it from the very fact that the audience is in the 
secret, and watches the development of this incomparable muddle. If any 
comedian of the future plays the pranks recommend 2d to him by this lady 
he will most assuredly fail. Mr. Pinero recently was of the same opinion, 
and thought he would reverse an old and undisputable law. But we all 
know what became of “ The Rector,” and it is not likely that Mr. Pinerc, 
will repeat the experiment of deceiving, or trying to deceive, his audience. 





The following thoughts by a clever correspondent are invaluable at this 
time of cheap reproduction, calling itself art, and when parrot acting is 
miscalled genius and applauded accordingly :—‘‘ A tendency to Conser- 
vatism in art is not without its drawbacks. The great works of old-time 
masters are invaluable to the student of to-day ; from too great mistrust of 
his own powers, from too closely following the footsteps of his leader, 
many an able artist has degenerated into a mere copyist. These master- 
pieces should fserve the artist as books of reference and study; not as 
templates, to use a workshop word, for the life-long manufacture of soulless 
replicas, mere imitations, ‘simulacria,’ as‘Carlyle would call them, lacking 
the genius of the original conceptions. A Roman mosaic of the Madonna 
dei Candelabri may be priceless as a specimen of human skill and industry ; 
it may represent the ingenuity of the workman stretched to its utmost 
tether: it is to the artistic as a parrot whistling Che faro to the 
musician. 

“‘ Can we not draw a parallel between the painter and the player—artists 
both, though of different schools? The great impersonations of bygone 
actors were but fleeting pictures ; fora moment, like a landscape illumined 
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by a lightning flash, they stand before us, vivid and clear; then impenetra- 
able darkness shrouds them from the eye. Still, from the descriptions of 
critics accurately trained to note the salient points of the representation, 
from the fading memories of old actors and playgoers, from the carefully 
preserved traditions of the stage, we can, in many instances, revive the 
shadowy ghosts of bygone players : the most marked features are there, 
faint amid the gloom ; but the individual, the voice, the delicate inter- 
change of light and shade, all these are lost. 

‘Valuable as these impersonations may be to the artist of to-day, they 
should serve as guides and interpretations rather than models for servile 
imitation. Does the student read Homer in Bohn’s translation, or the 
theologian pin his fuith to King James’ Bible? Yet too many actors are 
content to blindly follow, regardless of physical and other qualifications, 
the letter of an authoritative rendering, when unable to grasp the spirit. 
And here we see the difference between genius and mere cleverness, 
Excellent may be the mock Macreadys, the pseudo-Keans, or, to take more 
modern instances, the imitation Irvings and burlesqued Bernhardts of to- 
day ; it is wonderful to note the pains that are expended on these copies. 
But when we see artists of known ability thus content to follow with the 
stream, to lose any originality they may possess, to suppress the individual, 
the real in the sham, is it not pitiful? The very fact that these replicas are, 
at first sight, so faithful, points to the possession of high histrionic ability. 
Why will not the player, when scope is allowed him, endeavour to produce 
a resultant impersonation, compounded of his own individuality and the 
interpretation of his model, instead of vainly grasping at a shadow? Voice, 
in some instances, make-up, gesture, business, all may be complete ; but 
the genius is wanting. The truly artistic mind perceives intuitively the 
difference between a true interpretation and a sham ; the imitation grates ; 
a noble effort, even if somewhat unsuccessful, rarely fails to meet the 
approbation which always, sooner or later, follows merit. It may not be the 
applause of the crowd, it may not be the ‘ notice’ of the busy pressman ; 
but the true artist knows the true rewards—the thanks of the cognoscenti, 
and the consciousness of having done his duty. As long as the stage 
remains in the degraded condition of a trade, so long must the art-loving 
public endure this and kindred evils; but already there are signs, and we 
are thankful for them, that the tide of favour is changing from the mere 
mechanical tradesman to the artist. 

“ But, when the fault is due to the player, we may blame and advise ; 
when the unfortunate actor is forced to pursue this course, then we utterly 
condemn the system. This is less noticeable on the legitimate than on 
the lyric stage; and companies touring with London successes are very 
hotbeds of mischief in this respect. It is only natural that a manager, 
taking out a comic opera to the provinces, especially in the first bloom of 
its London success, should endeavour to repeat as well as possible the 
chief production. This is not only right from an artistic stand-point, but 
is absolutely necessary from that of business. But why force players of 
undoubted merit to convert themselves into mere mechanical reflections of 
their prototypes? Let the business, let the management, be as in London ; 
but do not attempt to convert responsible performers into parrots, do not 
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crush them utterly in a vain endeavour to imitate the original, when by 
nature, or their own peculiar vein, they are unable to perform the task. 
Follow the lines of the model, but adapt them to your own material. The 
absolute reproduction is impossible, the attempt is artistically vicious. The 
sooner managers allow their players to exercise their own discretion in 
these matters, the sooner actors throw aside the cramping trammels of a 
blind conventionalism and trust more to their own abilities, the better for 
the profession.”——H. W. 


I received only a day before the death of the writer, Dutton Cook, the 
following important and interesting note :-— 

“THE DEATH AND BurRIAL oF CoLLey CipBer.—It has frequently been 
stated that Colley Cibber died in Berkeley Square, and lies interred in 
Westminster Abbey. It was so set forth in a recent number of THE 
THEATRE, possibly upon the authority of Dr. Doran in his interesting 
work, ‘ Their Majesties’ Servant.’ That Colley Cibber at one time lived 
in Berkeley Square seems certain. In the ‘ Life’ of his daughter, Charlotte 
Clarke, is contained a letter bearing date March 8, 1755, addressed to 
him ‘at his house in Berkeley Square.’ He died in 1757. Cibber was 
poor, and a gambler; his plays brought him no profit; probably he enjoyed 
some income as poet laureate in addition to his annual ‘ tierce of canary,’ 
and Berkeley Square may have been in his time a less costly and fashion- 
able place of abode than it is at present ; otherwise it is difficult to account 
for his residence there. But did he die in Berkeley Square? In the 
‘ Biographia Dramatica’ there is a curiously circumstantial account of his 
death at Jslington/ Peter Cunningham, in his ‘ Handbook of London,’ 
enumerates Cibber among the ‘eminent inhabitants’ of Islington, pointing 
out the house in which his death occurred as ‘next to the Castle Tavern’ 
in that suburb. And was he buried in Westminster Abbey? If so, why 
is the fact not recorded in Dean Stanley’s ‘Memorials of Westminster,’ or 
in Neale’s copious ‘ History of the Abbey?’ and where is his tomb, monu- 
ment, tablet or inscription? Peter Cunningham states distinctly tha: 
Cibber was interred in the vaults of the Danish church in Wellclose Square, 
built by his father, Caius Gabriel Cibber, at the expense of Christian V., 
King of Denmark. The church, which contained a tablet to the memory 
of Jane Colley, the wife of Caius Gabriel and the mother of Colley, was 
held on lease by the trustees of the British and Foreign Sailors’ Society, 
and in 1845 was first opened as the British and Foreign Sailors’ Church. 
Cunningham does not mention Cibber among ‘the eminent inhabitants’ of 
Berkeley Square. Possibly the square included, besides the mansions of 
the great, houses of smaller size, let at a cheaper rate. At one of the 
houses died Pope’s Martha Blount, in 1762. Can any one throw light 
upon this confused question of the death and burial of Colley Cibber ?”— 
Dutton Cook, 


Mr. Siddons, of Washington, U.S., the author of the “ Autobiography of 
an Actor,” has just completed and despatched to England for publication a 
very comprehensive glossary under the title of the ‘‘ Shakesperian Referee.” 
NEW SERIES.—VOL, II. R 
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It comprehends upwards of 4,000 words—1,500 more than any: other 
lexicon—with fuller and more original explanations than may be met with 
elsewhere, and he has given translations of every word in Latin, French 
and Italian to be found in the plays. The volume is dedicated to 
Henry Irving. Mr. Siddons has devoted eight or ten years to the work. 


Mr. Henry Irving is certainly adding the grace of oratory to his other 
and multifarious accomplishments, and when inspired can add a touch of 
poetry to his public utterances. John Bright himself would have found it 
difficult to put more colour or truth into a word picture of the City of 
Glasgow as seen by night and by day. Speaking to the citizens of Glasgow, 
in proposing the health of that great city, Mr. Irving, said, ‘‘ When through 
the day I hear the roar of your machinery and the hammers from your 
swarming workshops beating the history of a nation and a race in steel; 
when in the night I look from my windows and see bursting as it were 
from the sleeping city the lurid flames in whose glow the toilers work, 
and when I sail down the Clyde, amid the clash of closing rivets, and 
under the great ribs of your mighty ships, I feel that the prosperity of your 
city is beyond the need of telling.” Bravo! Nothing could be better than 
“the clash of closing rivets.” 


A valued correspondent sends me the reprint of a memorable pro- 
gramme of 1847, which is interesting, as showing the kind of artists who 


- were playing together nearly 40 years ago. 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 


THE SHAKESPEARE NIGHT. 


TUESDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 7, 1847. 


Overture composed for the occasion and conducted by Sin HENRY BISHOP. 
Prologue written by MR. CHARLES KNIGHT, and recited by Mk. SAMUEL PHELPS. 


I—THE DEATH OF HENRY IV. 
Second Part of King Henry IV, Act IV., Scene 4. 


King Henry ... ... Mr. Macreapy. | Prince Henry ... Mx. LEIGH MURRAY. 
Other Characters—Clarence, Prince Humphrey, Warwick, Westmoreland, Harcourt, 
and Prince John. 


II—LANCE AND SPEED. 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona. ActIII., Scene tr. 


Lance... .... ... oo. Mar. Hanrgy. | Speed Mr. BUCKSTONE.- 


IIIL.—DEATH OF QUEEN s ‘THERINE. 


Henry VIII. Act IV., Scene 2. 


Queen Katherine ... re ode: deel ee ARG SOWIE 


Oth.r Characters—Griffiths, Patience, Capucius, Messenger. 
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IV.—FALSTAFF’S RECRUITS BEFORE JUSTICE SHALLOW. 


Second Part of King Henry IV. Act III., Scene 2. 
Shallow... ... ... MR. W.FARREN | Silence... ... ... .... MR. H. HALL 


MOREE sa eo gee nee eek Sah ede, see MERAY. 
Other Characters—Bardolph, Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, and Bullcalf. 


V.—JULIET’S MARRIAGE DAY. 


Romeo and Fuliet. The Fourth Act entire. 
Juliet ... ... ... Miss HELEN Faucir | Nurse... ... .. ... MRS. GLOVER. 
Friar Lawrence ... ... so .. ... MR. DIDDEAR. 
Other Characters—Capulet, Paris, Lady Capulet. 
VI.—KATHERINE AND PETRUCHIO. 
Taming of the Shrew. Portions of Act I, and Act IV. 
Petruchio ... .... .... MR. WEBSTER. | Katherine wes ose ede.” MR SEER s 
Grumio Seatigeta, “eatin bese aeeet Iperf Mr. KEELEY. 
Other Characters—Baptista, Hortensio, &c. 
VIL—THE BUCK-BASKET. 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. Act III., 3rd and 4th Scenes ; Act IV., Scene 2. 





Falstaff ... ... .. -MR. GRANBY. Slender ... ... .... MR. C. MATHEWS. 
Ford $00) soci c cco: ae EOE. Mrs. Page ... .... Madame VESTRIS, 
Page ... ... ... MR. PARSELLE, Mrs. Ford... .... Mrs, STIRLING. 
Sir Hugh Evans ... Mr. MEADOwS. Mrs. Quickly... ... Mrs. C. JoNEs. 
Shallow ... .... .... Mr. F. MATTHEWS. | Anne Page ... .... Miss HOWARD. 
Dr. Caius ... ... MR. J. BLAND. 





VIII.—THE STORY OF PROSPERO. 
Tempest. Act I., Scene 2. 


Prospero ... ... ... MR. PHELPS. Miranda ... .... .... Miss L. ADDISON. 
Ferdinand... ... -.. MR. MARSTON. Ariel... .... .:. .s«: Miss P. Hopson; 
Caliban... .. ... MR. G. BENNETT. 





IX.—THE STATUE SCENE. 
A Winter's Tale. Act V., Scene 3. 


Hermione sb ade oe ~ MiGs Warner. | Pauline... .:.. «.° .... Mare TYRRELL. 
LLeontes:... .-. .. ..» MR. GRAHAM. | Perdita ..., ....... 1... Miss ANGELL. 


Other Characters—Polixenes, Camillo, Florizel. 
N.B.—THE RECEIPTS ON THIS NIGHT WERE £900. 


Readers and reciters and patrons of winter entertainments in general, 
owe a great debt of gratitude to Mr. Samuel French, 89, Strand, for his 
recently published ‘ American Readings in Prose and Verse.” Here are 
four neat little volumes filled to the brim with good things, dramatic, 
pathetic, satirical and humourous. Many no doubt are old friends. Every- 
one knows—or ought to know—Bret Harte by heart. Colonel Hay’s 
“Jim Bludso” is one of the grimmest and most dramatic of modern 
poems, and thanks to Mrs. Kendal, who does them more than justice, the 
Farm Ballads of Will Carleton are included in almost every popular pro- 
gramme. I daresay I am owning my ignorance, but until I looked over this 
admirable selection I had never before heard of ‘Frank H. Gassaway,” 
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and yet he is a ballad maker usgue ad unguem. His stirring poem of “ Bay 
Billy,” the old colonel’s horse, who led a faltering regiment into action, has 
all the lilt and ring of a Macaulay ballad, whilst the “ Dandy Fifth” is as 
good as anything yet sung by Aytoun or Sir Francis Doyle. The “ Dandy 
Fifth” would go splendidly in a town where political strife ran high, for it 
is a story of a staunch Radical, who explains why he took off his hat to a 
patrician on account of a plucky deed done in battle by some effeminate 
swells. No one need be at a loss for a good selection of readings if he 
consults these capital and handy little volumes. It is really surprising, 
when one looks through these books, all containing selections of verses from 
American newspapers and magazines, to note how many poets are in the 
field. Not mere verse-makers, but true, sound and honest poets. A 
century ago any one of these writers would have been handed down to 
posterity as a genius of the first water, but at present the market is well 
stocked with good singers and men of feeling and heart. 


Tradesmen managers may be permitted to tell us how to keep books and 
balance ledgers. They may instruct us in “tare and tret,” whatever that 
may be, and wax eloquent on a profit and loss account, but they must not 
tell us how to write. Let the cobbler stick to his last ; let the theatrical 
shopkeeper leave composition alone for the love of heaven. We shall have 
actors and actresses next telling us how to compose our sentences, and 
dictating to us as to matters of style. One of the tradesmen managers— 
good soul—objects to the style—the fresh, assertive, blustering style—of an 
actor being compared to a breeze! He cannot, poor matter-of-fact crea- 
ture, endure it to be said that he has a “ breezy style.” And yet insignificant 
people like Leigh Hunt were occasionally permitted epithet and metaphor 
without offending the managers of the theatres in which they sat to criticize, 
I take up Leigh Hunt’s criticisms at random: ‘‘ One could not well excuse, 
even in tragedy, that perpetual lightning of frown with which Mr. Charles 
Kemble pierces the pit.” Ifa frown can be compared to lightning, why not 
a smile to a breeze? Or what would your modern purist say to Leigh 
Hunt’s remarks on the representation of insanity on the stage. ‘“ Nothing 
is so sure a trial of an actor’s genius as the representation of insanity. If 
one or two expressions of countenance will sometimes serve a tragedian for 
a whole evening here are fifty demanded ina moment. They must chase 
each other over the face with as rapid and as distinct a reflection as wild 
birds over the waves.” Now if Leigh Hunt had written thus to-day fora 
penny paper he would have been advertised as an idiot or branded as a 
**gusher.” Having style and imagination he would not be tolerated in this. 
eminently practical age. But even the shopkeeping manager is not so bad 
as the recent affected critic, who called a brother scribe over the coals for 
talking of “‘a poet’s dying pen” for the “ pen of a dying poet,” the very 
commonest figure in composition that is not commonplace. ‘“ How can 
a pen die ?” squeaked this poor matter-of-fact creature, who would reduce 
prose to the colourlessness of his own vacant imagination. “ How cana 
writer talk such arrant nonsense ?” is the sole reply to be offered to such 


trashy comments as these, betraying the worst kind of ignorance—that which 
is invincible. 
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Miss Patrice announces a concert and entertainment at the Langham 
Hall, on Wednesday, October 10, at which several popular artists will 
appear. Miss Alice Marguerite King, a débutante from the United States, 
will give a recitation in costume. The concert given by Miss Patrice will 
be sufficiently varied. Herr Lehmeyer will be the conductor. 


Some of my readers may remember that, when at Southport a few weeks ago, 
I had the pleasure of witnessing the strange, unconventional, and by no means 
uninteresting performance of a Miss Minnie Palmer, an American actress, 
who was appearing in a play called “ My Sweetheart.” I think I stated 
my opinion on this remarkable specimen of acting in pretty strong and 
decided terms. It was clever—no one could doubt that—but the clever- 
ness was under no restraint or discipline. The existing talent required the 
sobering nod of a kind friend to keep it in check. When invited to see 
the self-same performance at the Grand Theatre at Islington, with stronger 
temptations set in the path of the actress, with a larger audience to appea) 
to, and applause more readily at command, it would have been rash to 
expect much change in the style or manner of the actress, But I did find 
a most welcome change, and a change entirely for the better. The per- 
formance was toned down and improved without losing one atom of its 
naturalness or spontaneity. Unconventional and impulsive it must ever 
remain, but it need not necessarily be vulgar ; the sense of harmony need 
not always be distressed by coarse effects of contrast ; a pathetic turn need 
not always be upset by a clownish guffaw. Miss Minnie Palmer is like one 
of Heine’s ballads. We are induced to be serious up to the last line, 
when she laughs in our face. She tricks us into true sentiment, and then 
she grins. She seems to say, “ See how pretty, graceful, and charming I 
can be ;” and when we agree ; she seems to suy, “ You idiot, I am nothing 
of the kind; I am only acting and fooling you!” This is all of the nature 
of Miss Palmer's art; it deals in contrasts and strong ones. But against 
this we have to place a charming naturalness and a delight in acting that 
few actresses possess. Miss Palmer is unaffectedly fresh and buoyant. 
She seems to love her work, and to put her whole heart and soul into it. 
She has a demonstrative personality, and she knows how to exercise it. 
She never seems to be acting; she is merely a child and a romp enjoying 
herself. This is her great power. If Miss Minnie Palmer were perma- 
nently placed at the Gaiety she would soon rival, if not eclipse, all the 
favourites there, because her personality is so strong. She does so very 
much, and she suggests so very much more. Her art I maintain is bad 
art, as is all art imitated from the music hall and variety show ; but besides 
this bad and ill-directed art is a measure of genius that cannot be over- 
looked. Miss Minnie Palmer is an interesting study, and she grows upon 
those least disposed to agree with her method. 


In this farm story Mr. Arnold is the Elvino—the pretty lover in knee- 
breeches and gay handkerchiefs, who flirts and carouses, plays with the 
children, sings all day and never does any work—a very delightful creature 
of romance and pleasant to dwell upon. ‘The actor is physically suited to 
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the part; he isa pretty man and he knows it ; he sings sweetly and is gene- 
rally loveable. But still I think that the funniest and most original 
thing in the play is the half-sobered gambler, the man with a good heart 
and a bit of a sentimentalist, who has been “thrown” and deceived by a 
worldly woman, the “ old sport” of Mr. Hawkins, reeking of Bret Harte and 
the mining districts of the far West. How instantly English audiences 
appreciate what is good—they rushed at this man, an actor they had never 
seen, and promoted him to a first place in their affections. How I hear the 
inevitable roar that follows “ Loo-isa ! remember that your loving husband 
is waiting for you outside.” There is a grim irony in this unintentional 
satire. The “ loving husband” is delicious, when we know as if by instinct 
the poor tipsy and half-brutalized wretch will twist her arms and smack her 
brazen face when he does get her outside. The audience relishes the 
astounding possession of that “ Zoo-isa.” Mr. Hawkins has made a decided 


hit, and he seems to be a comic actor born, unless this be an astounding 
fluke. 


Mr. Edward jTerry has again secured the services of Miss Katie Ryan 
for the remainder of his provincial tour, in place of t':e lady whom he had 
originally engaged for the principal girl’s part in his burlesques. 


When Mr. Wilson Barrett took the chair at the last festival of the Royal 
General Theatrical Fund, his place as the hero of “‘ The Silver King” was 
filled by Mr. Walter Speakman. Another proof of the actor-manager’s 
confidence in this artist will shortly be given when Mr. Speakman will play, 
at the Princess’s Theatre, Mr. Barrett’s original part of the Rev. Richard 
Capel in Mr. H. A. Jones’ comedietta, ‘‘ A Clerical Error.” 


The Manager of the Globe Theatre hopes to agitate public opinion by 
putting out some silly and childish placards, representing that critical 
opinion is divided on the subject of ‘‘ The Glass of Fashion.” Why 
should it not be so divided, and how does it destroy the value of criticism 
in the public mind because one man thinks one thing and one another? 
This is the stalest of all stale tricks to print contrary opinions side by side, 
and then to argue that critics are fools. It has been done by unsuccessful 
dramatists times out of number, but it proves nothing in the long run. 
For my own part I should be very sorry to agree on any subject connected 
with the drama or outside it with some of the doubtless very estimable 
gentlemen who have recorded their votes for “‘The Glass of Fashion.” 
The Manager is, apparently, oblivious of the fact that representatives of 
various journals are invited by the management, and are deputed by their 
employers to record their opinions, not his. They may be bereft 
of reason, but that is for the public and their employers to discover. 
Placards by the million will not- improve the position of an unfortunate 
play. My experience is this. If the critics are unanimous in condemning 
a work, the public never go near it. They save their money and stay 
away. If critical opinion is divided, the public goes and judges for itself. 
Opinion was divided as to the “ Glass of Fashion :” the public went, and 
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they have decided that the management had better take down the placards, 
and get another play into rehearsal. 





In a recent interview, Mr. Edwin Booth thus speaks of Henry Irving as 
a stage manager: “ Mr. Irving possesses more patience than I do, as I 
frequently noticed during the two weeks we were rehearsing ‘ Othello’ at 
the Lyceum before we played it together. He is despotic on his stage, 
commanding all points with an understanding that his will is absolute law 
that is not to be disputed, whether it concerns the entry of a mere mes- 
senger who bears a letter, or whether it is the reading of an important line 
by Miss Terry. From first to last he rules his stage with an iron will; but, 
as an offset to this, he displays a patience that is marvellous. At rehearsal 
he will sit upon the stage among his players, watching every movement 
and listening to every word, and constantly stopping any one—Miss Terry 
as readily as the messenger—who does not do exactly right. Mr. Irving 
rises, explains the fault, and gives the proper form, and that part of the 
scene is immediately repeated. As he is very exact as to every detail, and 
requires its elaboration to a nicety, you can readily imagine that the scene 
does not quickly reach perfection. But his patience holds out against 
every test it receives. Over and over and over again the line is recited, or 
the bit of action done, until all is perfect. At the Lyceum one sees the 
perfection of stage discipline, and in Mr. Irving the perfection of stage 
patience.” ; 


The post of dramatic critic to an influential journal gives rise toso much 
envy in the human breast, and occasionally suggests such an overflow of 
“hatred, malice and all uncharitableness,” that I would fain tell a little 
story illustrative of the pains and penalties of this much-envied position. 
That it is envied I have no manner of doubt. Every month I am over- 
whelmed with letters from youngsters asking how they can qualify themselves 
for a task which they will live to regret : every day I have sufficient proof 
of the hungry desire for my death or departure that is evinced by those who 
ostentatiously own that they are capable of performing my duties far better 
than I am myself. On this head I shall one day relate my experiences: the 
“embryo dramatic critic” is about the:meanest specimen of humanity I 
know. 

But to my story. A dramatic critic of an influential journal, perfectly 
able and willing to defend its servants and to protect its interests in the law 
courts, is sent one evening to review a play—nay, more, the editor of the 
influential journal is invited to send a competent person to review the play 
in question and to state his candid opinion upon it. 

The dramatic critic, in the interests of his journal and the public, states 
his conscientious and candid opinion, and, unhappily, that conscientious 
opinion does not coincide with the views of the unfortunate author. This is 
a deplorable circumstance, but it cannot be helped. No one pities the 
author more than the critic, but for all that the truth must be told, and told 
with that freedom and independence that characterizes English journalism. 
A week elapses, and one day when the critic goes down to the office of 
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the journal he finds the following note awaiting him, addressed to him 
personally :— 

“ Mr. Dramatic Author presents his compliments to Mr. Dramatic Critic, 
and begs to be favoured with the name of his solicitor.” 

Mr. Dramatic Critic being an old bird, and not anxious to be caught by 
the chaff of wearisome correspondence, sends the courteous epistle to his 
solicitors forthwith. 

The solicitors reply and fling their shield in front of the attacked Critic. 
Then they ask what on earth does Mr. Dramatic Author want? 

Mr. Dramatic Author replies as follows :— 

‘‘ Will you oblige me with an interview any day next week after three 
o’clock. My attitude at present is not hostile, or I should communicate 
with you through my solicitor, nor doI wish to put Mr. Dramatic Critic to 
any expense in the matter. If it is not contrary to professional etiquette, 
I am quite willing to defray your charges.” 

The solicitors naturally express surprise at the magnanimous litigant, but 
decline to see him, or to have anything to do with him, except through the 
ordinary channels. 

Whereupon the bubble bursts in this fashion :— 


“‘ GENTLEMEN,— - 

“Your surprise at my consideration for your client is not unna- 

tural, but the manner of its expression is open to a construction which, I 

trust, it was not intended to bear. Since you refuse to see me, I have no 

alternative but to postpone my next communication till Mr. Dramatic 

Critic provides me with a suitable opportunity to address you in the 
manner you suggest—namely, through a solicitor. 

“Faithfully yours, 
“ DRAMATIC AUTHOR.” 


So ended the most comical litigation on record ; but the question arises, 
who is to pay for the solicitor’s charges, and to remunerate him for his 
loss of time in a matter in which a magnanimous and apparently talkative 
person intentionally pretends to sue the wrong person in a matter con- 
cerning which he is forced to admit he has no grounds for action what- 
ever! And then the public wonders that criticism errs on the side of 
good nature, and that critics only tell half-truths, when proprietors, editors, 
critics, solicitors, &c., are exposed to the interruption of amiable egotists 
like this, who embark on an undertaking that has a penalty attached to it, 
and continually desire to accept the glory of success, but to shirk the 
penalty of unfortunate and universally regretted failure. 
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MISS SOPHIE EYRE. 


*Do with me as you will, but take the boy for the 
sake of him that's gone.’ 


—DORA. 





FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR ‘THE THEATRE’ BY 
THE 8ST. JAMES'S PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 72, PICCADILLY, w 








